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NO OTHER SPARK PLUG 
CAN MATCH THIS RECORD! 


== CHAMPIONS 
ee i 


wwe SCORE 218 VICTORY IN INDIANAPOLIS “300” 


GEORGE ROBSON 
Winner 1946 


ee Proof of their unequalled performance 
| and dependability in the most grueling test 
of automotive equipment 











MAUR! ROSE 
Co- winner 194! 
115.117 mpb 


1 1951 winner, Lee Wallard, 
= ” Ao and 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth drivers 
om rca use Champion Spark Plugs! 
: C) Wallard sets new record 


Covwinner 194) a of 126.244 m.p.h.! 


115.117 mph. 


; . All Champion users report 
= j perfect performance! 
a: 
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WHBUR SHAW 
Winner 1940 
114.277 mph. 
Winner 1937 
113.580 mph 


FLOYD aceente ; . 7 ™s ~ Fd 


Winner 1938 KELLY PETHLO BAL CUMMINGS FRED FRAME LOU SCHNEIDER BALY ARNOLD RAY KEECH 
117 2mpr Winner 1935 Winner 1934 Winner 1932 Winner 1931 Winner 1930 Winner 1929 
106.24 mph 104.863 m.p.b 104.144 m.p.h. 96.629 mph 100.448 m.p.h 97.585 m.p.h. 


tf 
LOUIS MEYER — ” 


Winner 1928 . z " . 
99.482 mph GEORGE sOUDERS FRANK LOCKHART PETER DE PACLO TOMMY MILTON 


Winner 1933 Winner 1927 Winner 1926 Winner 1925 i Co-winner 1924 Winner 1921 
102.162 mph. 97.545 mph 95.904 mph 101.13 m.p.h. 98.23 mph 98.23 mph. 89.62 m.p.h. 
Winner 1936 

109.069 m.p.h. Linen te CHAMPION ROLL CALI Harry Wiemer's fast sportecast every Priday night, over the ABC network CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Dairy Cows-Soybeans 


and Soil 


Fertility 


by H. J. Snider 


University of Illinois 


HERE is not a very close 

similarity between a herd of 

dairy cows and a field of soy- 

beans, but there are some very in- 

ter ing questions regarding the re- 
between them? 

a man prominent in ag- 
ricuitural affairs raised the ques- 
tion publicly as to whether a dairy 
cow conserved the fertility of the 
soil more effectively than the soy- 
bean crop. This is a good question 
and in the light of present knowledge 
deserves careful consideration. 

Probably most of the clash of 
opinions arise out of the fact the 
soybean is a legume and it is only 
logical for folks to assume that all 

mes improve the soil upon which 

y grow The dairy cow, aside 

n being foster mother to all of 

also has a reputation of keeping 

crops on the farm and by this 
furnishes material which 
is up the land 
In this connection there comes 
vividly to mind the farm of Chris 
Gunther near Peru in La Salle 
County, Illinois. Quite a number of 
years ago Chris went into the dairy 
business, he said, “in order to keep 
p the fertility of my land.” 

A part of his good judgment was 
displayed in a large manure shed 
with a roof and cement floor. Here 
ill the stable manure was handled 
with but little loss from exposure 
He also had on his farm substantial 

s, silos, pig houses, fences, and 

farm home with modern equip- 

far ahead of the times. This 

™m Was exceptional because it was 
i in a grain farming region 


Takes Nitrogen From Soil 


The soybean is a legume but this 
does not by any means assure the 
grower that the crop builds up the 
land. There are some experimental 
results presented in Illinois Bulletin 
539 (1950) which indicate rather 
definitely that a 25-bushel soybean 
crop may take from the soil as much 
nitrogen as a 100-bushel corn crop 

On the dark colored soil where 
the soybean makes its highest acre 
yield, there is a great probability 
that the crop draws all of its nitro- 
gen from the supply in the soil. Un- 
der these conditions the soybean 
crop takes away as much nitrogen as 
the corn crop, and corn is never con- 
sidered a soil building crop. 

There is still another way of com- 
paring the removal of the soybean 
crop as compared to that of corn. 
On our best midwest farm land a 

in acre yield of soybeans 

more frequent than a 100- 

eld of corn. This 40 bus. of 

ken from the combine and 

the elevator or storage 

ve approximately 146 Ibs 

rhis amount is gone from 

while the 4,560 Ibs. of 

I ing 50 Ibs. of nitrogen 
in the field 


ill 


Soybeans Worse Than Corn? 


Now to examine the amount of 
nitrogen removed by the corn crop 
A 100-bushel corn crop contains 102 
ibs. nitrogen in the grain and cobs 
This amount is removed from the 
land when the crop is harvested 
The stalk growth with this yield of 
corn averages 4,480 lbs. which con- 


tains 38 Ibs. of nitrogen which goes 
back to the land. By this means 
of comparison a soybean crop re- 
moves 44 lbs. more nitrogen than 
does a corn crop and corn is no 
soil builder 

There are soil conditions where 
well inoculated soybeans will manu- 
facture a large part of the needed 
nitrogen. This may happen on run- 
down land, sandy soil, and on fields 
badly eroded. The soybean appar- 
ently adapts its feeding on nitrogen 
to soil conditions. If the soil is fer- 
tile and well supplied with nitrogen, 
the soybean will feed on this supply 
If there is a short supply of nitro- 
gen in the soil the soybean, if prop- 
erly inoculated, will manufacture a 
large part of the needed nitrogen 
There are other experimental re- 
sults that bear out the above. 


Dairy Cow Returns Nitrogen 


Feeding the dairy cow entails a 
loss of some nitrogen and minerals 
in the feed. It has been determined 
that under various conditions of 
feeding and handling manure there 
is a loss of from 25 to 50 per cent 
of the nitrogen involved in the feed- 
ing operation. 

Results in Illinois Bulletin 539 
show that a ton of Illinois alfalfa 
averages 58 Ibs. nitrogen. If the feed- 
ing operation takes out 25 per cent or 
even up to 60 per cent, the total 
loss would amount to 15 to 35 Ibs 
of nitrogen per ton of alfalfa hay 
With a 4-ton acre yield this would 
be a loss ranging from 50 up to pos- 
sibly 140 lbs. of nitrogen an acre 
This is still not as great a loss as 
the 40-bushel soybean crop. This 
amount of soybeans contains 196 
Ibs. of nitrogen in the beans and 
straw. The straw returns about 50 
Ibs., leaving a deficit of 146 pounds 
removed from the land by the 
beans. This is a loss from the land 
of nearly 75 per cent of the nitro- 
gen in the crop of soybeans 

The dairy cow retains some of the 
minerals in the feed. Those ele- 
ments most vital to the soil are 
phosphorus and potassium. -The cow 
may extract from the feed 20 to 40 
per cent of the total phosphorus and 
10 to 35 per cent of the potassium 
may be lost and fail to get back to 
the land. The amounts of these ele- 
ments in the feeds are relatively 
small but over a year of feeding the 
losses would amount to _ several 
pounds. 

On the basis of 100 bushels of 
grain and cobs the corn crop would 
remove from the land 14 Ibs. of 
phosphorus and 34 Ibs. of potassium 
A 40-bushel soybean crop would on 
the average remove about 8 lbs. of 
phosphorus and 45 Ibs. of potassium 
These amounts in the corn and soy- 
beans are probably much larger 
than the amounts extracted or de- 
stroyed by the cow on full feed 


Erosion Control With Dairying 


The dairy cow has another im- 
portant advantage in the role of soil 
conservation. On land where a herd 
of cows is pastured, soil erosion, if 
any, is at a very low point. The 
soybean is usually a cultivated row 
crop and for several months during 
the season soybean land is exposed 
to serious erosion losses. 





Well Fertilized Pastures 
give you the Cheapest Feed 
you can produce... 


Lush stands of legumes and grasses, grown 
with fertilizer of high potash and phosphate content, 


ee 


provide mineral-rich, well-balanced forage at low cost. 


Experience on the farm and on test plots proves that it 


pays to apply fertilizers on pasture generously—for 


reseeding, and for new pastures. 


Many thousands of farmers know from profitable ex- 


perience that it pays to depend regularly on International 


Fertilizer for pastures as well as for other crops. 


There’s an International Fertilizer dealer near you who is 


ready now to help you select the grades recommended 


in your territory—and to arrange for prompt delivery. 


So see him soon. 





Quality for 40 Years 


When you insist on International Fert- 
ilizers, you get plont foods known for 
more thon forty years for their 
high quolity. 

You get plant foods produced by the 
only manufacturer which mines ond re- 
fines its own potash and phosphate. 
You get the crop-producing power of 
plant foods that ore expertly mixed 
and correctly graded. 














International Plant Food is @ 
smooth-fowing mixture that 
is easy to handle in the field, 


SEE YOUR INTERNATIONAL FERTILIZER DEALER. 


FOR SATISFACTION AT HARVEST TIME 


Pian. 
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owt 
Alevnatena PLANT FOOD DIVISION 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Rumblings of a 
Rambling Cow Tester 


by C. A. Claypool 


N MY way of thinking, a great 
I many cows are getting blamed 

for some things they can't help. 
It is not uncommon to see Jerseys 
trying to reach a gutter that was 
placed for Holsteins, and a lot of 
Holsteins would have to get their 
heads clear beyond the manger to 
do better than they are. Either the 
cows do not fit the barn or the barn 
does not fit the cows; I am not sure 
which. Probably there is no solution 
for this problem as long as farms 
change ownership and renters come 
and go Folks even change their 
minds sometimes about what breed 
of cows they want to keep. A lot 
of have learned to do the best 
we can with what we have to do 
with. So have a lot of dairy cows. 


us 


Why, oh, why, will people locate 
a milk house a couple of hundred 
feet from the dairy barn? The 
other morning it was storming, 
the herdsman’s work was in a 
jam and I carried about 40 gal- 
lons of milk for him. All the 
time I was wondering if it wouldn't 
be easier to move the milk house 
once rather than carry milk night 
and morning for several years. 


When I am in the city and some- 
one asks my occupation, I am the 
supervisor of a dairy herd improve- 
ment association. When the blank 
look gets well spread over their faces 
I explain that my work is a part 
of the dairy extension service of the 
state college. That makes it all as 
clear as mud to them. When I am 
out in the country I am just a cow 
tester; no explanations necessary 


How long will a milking machine 
last? One of my members with a 
25-cow herd has two units of a 
certain popular make that have 
been in continuous service for over 
26 years. They are a little bat- 
tered up, but who wouldn't be 
after hanging around a cow that 
long? 


To strip or not to strip is the $64 
question. Perhaps on no matter hav- 
ing to do with milking does one find 
many diverse opinions. Quite a 
number of times I have taken sam- 
ples of the strippings from the dif- 
ferent breeds and tested them. Usu- 
ally the herd owners have been in- 
terested, and sometimes greatly sur- 
prised, in the results. There is such 
a variation between herds, and even 
between individual cows within the 
herds, that it is up to the one doing 
the milking to figure out whether it 
pays or not. The important thing is 
to get the cow milked dry whether 
by machine or hand stripping. 


as 


There are a lot of things I would 
rather be than a cow tester’s barn 
book. The one I have was a vet- 
eran with many scars when I in- 
herited it, along with the job. One 
morning the family pup tossed it 
around the yard while I was at 
breakfast. Twice an animal, some- 
times called a goat and sometimes 
called by some other names, had 
it down on the barn floor trying 


to eat it. The other morning one 
of the boys accidentally knocked 
it into the cooling tank and had to 
dive for it. Inside the front cover 
is this notice, “This binder is the 
property of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture.” Some of Uncle 
Sam's property surely gets a lot 
of abuse, doesn't it? 


. . . 


I do a little owner-sampler work 
on the side and occasionally someone 
comes to me and says, “I would like 
to test my cows a time or two. I 
want to see if I have any boarders.” 
The first thing I do is to try and 
explain that no cow should be judged 
by one or two tests. Even the better 
cows have their “off” days If the 
tester happens to catch them at such 
a time, they make a very poor show- 
ing. Over a period months the 
thing averages up gets a 
fair deal. No cow, if shows 
any promise at all 
on less than one complete 


of 
and she 
she 
should be judged 
lactation 


. . . 


There is a certain satisfaction— 
not found elsewhere—in working 
for the young fellow who is try- 
ing to get a start with a few 
cows. I know the big operator and 
the oldtimer need testing, and I 
try to do them a good job. When 
I go out with the young fellow 
I become a partner in a great ad- 
venture. Sometimes he is full of 
enthusiasm and sometimes he is 
down-in-the-mouth, but he always 
has a lot of questions and togeth- 
er we try to work out the an- 
swers. 


One day a gentleman in a nearby 
city called me on the phone and 
wanted me to come over to his farm 
right away and put his herd on test 
I found it necessary to explain to 
him that a DHIA is an association 
of herd owners banded for 
herd improvement and me 
times herds are on test 
more years, and, since one herd is 
all that can usually be handled in 
one day, the number of members is 
limited. Consequently, anyone want- 
ing to put his herd test must 
wait until someone drops out 
Having had it explained to him, he 
placed his application, waited his 
turn, and now gets his copy of the 
barn sheet each month. With the 
demand for DHIA testing and the 
limited number of persons available 
to do the work, it bad some 
way cannot be worked out for test 
ing more than one herd in one day. 
However, the rule still stands 


together 
that s 


for or 


20 


on 
else 


is too 


ae * 


Something I have often wished 
for, but which has never occurred, 
—that the fellow at whose home I 
am testing would shut off the 
alarm clock and go back to sleep. 


> . . 


Making the round of the associa- 
tion this last month, I asked this 
question of those using artificial in 
semination: “How would you classify 
the results you have had in getting 
cows settled — good, fair poor?” 
With one exception, all answered 
“Good.” One man remarked, “I had 
10 cows bred and nine settled on the 
first service.” 


or 
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The building that works around the clock... 


"lasts longer . . . requires no expensive upkeep... 
and resists fire—the Multi-Purpose 


STRAN- 


Stran- Steel and 
Quonset 
Reg. U. S. Pat. OF, 





The versatile Quonset is excellent for livestock 
housing or crop storage. Here a Quonset 32's 
capacity for all sorts of machinery is shown. 
Adequate shelter for expensive farm equip- 
ment pays for itself in short order! 


Quonset 32 
Perhaps the hardest-working, prise mee and most 
versatile piece of “equipment” you can have on your farm 
is a Stran-Steel Quonset building! 

More than just a building, the Quonset is a valuable tool on 
any farm—a production machine 
that works with you and for you. 


m= 


The Quonset reduces hours of , =) a 
drudgery and miles of legwork. It's £— 

designed to increase volume and Quonset 24 

cut material and labor costs. Its uses are unlimited, 


All over America, farmers of all kinds—in every section of 
the country—are ready to back up statements like this be- 
cause their experience with Quonsets has proved the Quon- 
set’s real value as a farm building. 

Wouldn't you—right now—like to have an all-steel, non- 
combustible, wind-resistant, vermin-proof building of all- 
year, all-round usefulness? A 
building that works for you? 
See your Quonset dealer! 


(0 - 
Quonset 40 
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Use this coupon for information NAME 
about Quonsets as a farm pro- 
duction tool. We will include 
data on sizes, colors, and the 
name of your nearest Quonset 
dealer, from whom you can get 
the detailed costs 


ADDRESS 
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STATE 
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——-~GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION ———- 


Stran-Stee! Division © Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


NATIONAL STEEL ge CORPORATION 
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ELIMINATE NEED FOR MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


GENERAL MILLS’ SCIENTISTS DEVELOP 

NEW LARRO DAIRY FEED CONTAINING 

LARROMIN .. . EXCLUSIVE COMBINA- 
TION OF ESSENTIAL MINERALS, 
INCLUDING TRACE MINERALS 


Dairy specialists at Larro Research 
Farm have developed a combination of 
essential minerals, including trace min- 
erals which has been named Larromin 

an exclusive General Mills develop- 
ment. The new Larro Dairy Feed now 
contains Larromin, and makes feeding 
of mineral supplements completely un- 
necessary. No matter where your farm 
is located, new Larro Dairy Feed now 
supplies all essential basic and trace 
minerals known to be necessary for top 
production and nutrition and in 
roper concentrations. Larromin in new 
ceive Dairy Feed does more than 
impure you against mineral! deficiencies 
im your dairy herd. It also eliminates 
the cost of extra mineral supplements, 
and the time and trouble of feeding them 


New Larro Coarsened...Molassified 


yery dairyman knows the importance 
palatability. Years of tests at Larro 
rarch Farm show that cows have 
oo tastes you can’t be sure 
t every cow will find any one feed 
palatable. However, General Mills 
@ientists found that most cows like a 
Ged of a certain coarseness . and 
Sweetened a certain degree with 
Molasses. The new Larro Dairy Feed 
tims the amount of coarseness, and de- 
@ee of sweetness which the majority 
@ cows showed they preferred 


Full Nutrient Balance Preserved 


B’s one thing to add new ingredients 
@ a feed. It's another thing to keep all 
the ingredients, old and new, in proper 
Balance. General Mills research workers 
@ere careful to preserve the full nutrient 
Balance Larro Dairy Feed has always 
bad which shows up in top results 
@ your dairy herd 


When new Larro Dairy Feed goes to 
Work for you, you'll be pleased at the 
Beightened palatability and the full 
Protection it gives your herd against 

ineral deficiencies. See your Larro 
Baler right away! 


How Important Are Trace 
Minerals? 


The more scientists study trace min- 
erals (minerals that are present in the 
soil, or feed, in very tiny amounts. . . 
show just a “trace” of their presence), 
the more important they get. For 
instance: one-half part of boron to 3 
million parts of soil is just right for 
but 3 parts of boron 
is poisonous. Also, adding less than 

» ounce of molybdenum to acre of 
pastureland ina large areain Australia 


certain plants 


From now on, every Lorre feeder will know thet his cows are getting all the basic and 
trace minerals needed for full protection against mineral deficiencies. 


eR OCR EERE Hoe eee Hee eee eS STESS 


turned worthless land into a rich 

grazing section. Many experiments 
have shown that too 
little, or too much, 
of certain trace ele- 
ments in feed ce 
reduce production 
and impair health. 


Larromin, the exclu- 

sive General Mills 

combination of 
essential minerals, including trace 
minerals, provides the correct propor- 
tion of minerals for complete prote 
tion against mineral deficiencies. 
Larro Dairy Feed, Larro Dairy Con- 
centrate, and Larro Calf Builder, all 
new feeds, are now protected with 
Larromin. 


Good ... But Not Good Enough 
Evidence continues whe 
~~ 


to grow that the 
Larro spring and 
summer dairy feed- 
ing program of 
Pasture + Hay + 
Larro Dairy Feed is 
based on solid fact. 
Here is a quote from 
a recent article on pasture feeding ex- 
periment conducted at Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station: “The four cows 
that were fed grain in addition to pas- 
ture, produced 4,403 Ibs. more m“ik than 
the four fed only pasture over a three- 
month period. The Station authorities 
stated: “At $5.90 per hundred pounds, 
the additional milk would be worth 
259.78. At $3.00 per hundred pounds, 
it would be worth $132.09." 
Sure . . . pasture ‘is wonderful! But it 
needs help . . . and its variations in 
nutrient value must be controlled with 
supplemental feeding, if you want top 
production. 
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Don't Crowd a Fresh Cow 


erally results in loss of 
milk during the rest of 
the lactation. Don't 
crowd feed into a fresh 
cow. Bring her to full 
feed very gradually, 
even though this 
means that for sev- 
eral weeks you are feeding her less Larro 
than her production justifies. 





ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 
NEW LARRO CALF BUILDER 
Grow Calves up to 50 Lbs. Heavier 
on $7 % Less Milk* 
© Contains Larromin to protect your calves 
against mineral deficiencies 

*@ Lower Price . . . made possible by 
recent nutritional research at Lerro 
Research Farm 

© Satisfaction Guaranteed 


“Based on accepted growth and milk consump- 
tion standards 











0-8-50 


General Mills 


FOR GREATEST 
PROFIT OVER 
FEED COST... 


Address General Mills, Larro Feeds, Dept. 
Minnecpolis 1, Detroit 2, San Francisco 6, 
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OLD RUBY—World Famous Jersey - 
“Going Fine” on New Larro Dairy Feed 


says her owner, LEO COPPINI 


Opinions, 
Brickbats, 
Bouquets 


Erysipelas in Baby Pigs 


Hoary’s DAmYMAN:—In a recent 
issue of Hoard’s Dairyman, Dr. J. W. 
Bailey indicated that erysipelas is 
uncommon in animals less than ten 
weeks old. 

In my practice, a large part of 
erysipelas shows up in baby pigs. 

Quite often when a farmer com- 
plains that the old sow laid on half 
a dozen pigs during the night, the 
pigs died of erysipelas and the sow 
laid on them later 

On several farms we have had to 
vaccinate with serum every year for 
four to five years and then the infec- 
tion seemed to die out and they were 
able to raise pigs without vaccinating 
at two to three days of age. 

Erysipelas can appear at 24 hours, 
or less, of age, and probably the 
greatest death rate occurs at that 
time and hog breeders should be in- 
formed. I don't worry too much 
about it after the pigs are three 
months of age, as the death rate 
seems to be at a minimum. 

ARTHUR J. KNILANS, D.V.M. 

Wisconsin. 








“I Don’t Rile Up Often, 
re 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I am glad to 
have the ADA deduction but object 
strongly to helping advertise mar- 
garine. Enclosed is an ad doing same. 

(Reader Keith Sawyer enclosed a 
clipping of a partial IGA Food Store 
ad, which, under the title “June is 
Dairy Month,” listed three different 
kinds of cheese and “Marlene” mar- 
garine. The American Dairy Associa- 
tion was not responsible for this ad, 
of course. It was the result of the 
ignorance of an IGA store manager. 
—Editors). 

Cottonseed is good cow 
helps produce good butter, 
keep feeding it to cows. 

I don't rile up often, but I have 
seen this several times this month 
and I am sending it in. 

Keep the swell magazine rolling. I 
sure like it and get a lot of good 
ideas and help from it 

Nebraska. Keita SAWYER. 


feed and 
so let's 


“He Has Done Wrong” 


Hoarp’s DaAIRYMAN: —I want to 
congratulate you on the editorial, 
“Cutback” in Sire Proving.” I hope 
that all other agricultural papers 
in the United States will take a 
similar interest and, in the end, 
Chief O. E. Reed will reinstate the 
sire proving program in its entirety. 
To me, this is the most definite way 
of reaching thousands of people of 
anything the Bureau does. It is just 
as important to show one when he 
has done wrong as when he has 


feed, she produced 88,355 Ibs. milk, 4,745 
Ibs. B.F. In 1941 she was put on Larro. 
During the next nine years Ruby pro- 
feed. The feed was nice and sweet, and duced 96,528 Ibs. milk—5,481 Ibs. B.F. 
she was ready for her Larro at feeding . . an increase on Larro of close to 10% 
Ruby is still going fine.” in milk flow—and over 15% B.F. 


In other words, when switched to Larro, 
this remarkable cow increased production 
when she was already well past her prime! 


done right. 


The writer. a prominent educator at 
one of our leading midwestern univers!- 
ties, asked that his name be withheld to 
prevent the ible retaliation against 
the institution with which he works and 
which has cooperative financial support 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture.—Eprrors 


“Ruby liked the new Larro Dairy Feed 
and cleaned it up from the first feeding,” 
says Mr. Coppini. “Ruby likes a coarse 


time 


Silken Lady’s Ruby of F 919141 has 
been on Larro since she was 11 years 
old. From 1932 up to 1941, on a different 


Lee Coppin! with “Old Ruby” 
lifetime butterfat champion (oll 
breeds) on official test 


The best place to find a helping 
hand is at the end of your arm. 
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Fire prevention is an important 


and personal job on every farm. 


If you neglect it, the work of 


a lifetime may go up in flames. 


by L. J. Smith 


WILL never forget my first country fire. My 
boyhood chum and I had been trout fishing. 
We were driving home in an old two-wheel 
cart, when down the road a piece we saw smoke 
and gave the horse the gad 
We never learned how it started but when we 
came on the scene there was a small blaze up 
on th f of the big barn which had worked 
through fre the hay loft. The family and hired 
men all stood around helpless 
The face and arms of the father were badly 
burned. His hair was singed and there were large 
his cheeks from his vain attempt in 
flames in the loft, but he was too 
his serious plight. 


blisters or 
battling the 
excited t alize 
The work of a lifetime was going up in flames 
said that a barrel of water and a bucket 
easily have put out the fire when it was 
rst discovered. But conflagrations start and 
spread fast in dry weather. Three buildings went 
skyward less than three hours, and the econo- 
my of a thrifty pioneer family was seriously upset 
to come 
Mu has been said and written about fire haz- 
is, but we dare not let this great scourge to 
al life always a dread possibility — leave 
for even one day. Unfortu- 
nately, farmers usually cannot have available a 
well trained and equipped fire department. 
Fire prevention is somewhat like accident pre- 
ention in our big factories. There, a well organ- 
ized safety department makes a study of all pos- 
hazards and keeps the subject ever before 
the workers, with the result that even where the 
work is hazardous, very low accident records are 
maintained to the advantage of both the employee 
employer 
But in the country each family is on its own. 
It is therefore all the more necessary to keep 
continuously in mind the need to exercise extreme 
care both in regard to fire and accident hazards. 
But don’t get too sorry for yourselves. Modern 
city life is much more dangerous than living in 
the country. The urban fathers and mothers have 
the safety of their children in their hearts all the 
time, to say nothing of their own 


Or mar 
could 


f many years 


or consciousness 


sible 


and the 


Discuss Fires With Entire Family 


One good procedure in the farm home, since all 
are vitally affected, is to call the attention of the 
members of the family to anything heard over the 
radio or appearing in the weekly paper concern- 
ing fires which might happen on the farm. This 
can be done at the table or anytime all are to- 

1er. Another is to make clippings of fires from 
the papers, underlining the causes. A few min- 
utes on the grange or farm bureau program would 
help keep the subject alive. 


Another view of barn pictured on cover. What hope is there when a fire gets this well underway? 


It is too bad that fire insurance companies do 
not visit the premises of their policy holders once 
a year. I know that it would mean getting out 
of that easy chair, but such a practice would 
result in less fires and lower insurance compensa- 
tions. After all, no one wants to have a fire. 

As a case in point, we had not been long in 
Seattle when our insurance ran out, so we con- 
tacted a well established firm nearby. Thinking 
that they might send a man over, I went down- 
Stairs and looked around a bit. It was surprising 
the amount of inflammable material that had ac- 
cumulated in a few months, all of which definitely 
increased the fire hazard in our home 

All this applies even more to farm buildings 
It is so easy to let things pile up in corners and 
under the stairs. Usually it starts with a bit of 
something which you think you are too busy at 
the moment to put where it should go. Then 
more piles up and the first thing you know there 
is another fire hazard 


Piles of Junk — Keady to Burn 

May we suggest that after reading this article, 
you do a little checking around. I'll bet that you 
can find places where some one has let this sort 
of thing happen. We all get so used to having 
junk around that we can’t even see it right under 
our very noses. Maybe your wife could locate 
such accumulations in the out buildings better 
than the so-called boss of the farm — and vice 
versa, as regards the home 

We are not going to take space to tell of the 
enormous losses annually to agriculture from fires 
Large figures don't mean much these days. Nor 
are we going to enumerate all the kinds of fires 
that can happen on the farm. In most cases it all 
adds up to one thing — CARELESSNESS — care- 
lessness on the part of someone, and it might 
easily be the reader, even one of the editors of 
this valuable magazine or even the writer of this 
story. None are exempt. 

A well kept farmstead will definitely reduce 
fire hazards. Keep straw, leaves, weeds, etc., from 
gathering in corners of buildings or paddocks, or 
where the fence meets a building. Let's keep 
anything inflammable from piling up anywhere 
The picture on the cover shows a lot of weeds and 
material accumulated behind the flat roofed dou- 
ble garage near the home, which easily could 
make trouble. 

The smoking habit is without doubt the greatest 
cause of fires, often with loss of life, both in cities 
and out on the farms. Every time a match is 
struck there is the possibility of a fire 

Farms along our main highways and near the 
railroads are more apt to have trouble with parties 
in cars or roving characters trespassing or making 


- 


t 


use of the farm buildings. A good watchddg 
largely removes dangers from such sources 
Every farm building should have something 
help put out fires. Just a covered barrel of wal 
with a pail inside can save a building rer 
the writer visited one of the larger fire stati 
in Seattle. In answer to my inquiry on how best 
to get a fire out right at the start, the captaif 
said that he liked the CO, extinguishers; said 
that they do not hurt furniture, furnishings, OF 
other materials; they leave little stains and 
not make a mess in the home 
I was surprised when he said that a fairly la 
water can of around seven gallons, with an 
tached hand pump, was one of the best pic 
of equipment to have about the place; said it gi 
one a fair volume of water and being port 
can be carried without delay right to where 
fire starts and every pint can be put where it 
do the most good. In regard to the garden hi 
which most of us rely on too much, he said tit 
it usually takes too long to get out the hose 
attach it and drag it around to the source of 
fire. The captain was thinking chiefly of the home. 
There should be two extinguishers in every 
home; one handy in the kitchen where there are 
so many flareups from cooking and another in 
the basement near the stairs or at the top of the 
stairs where it is more accessible to the rest of 
the home. 


Keep Water Hose Ready to Use 


Of course every farm building should have some 
protection. If piped water is available, there 
should be a length of hose right at the faucet; or, 
better still, attached, if the water is not used very 
much daily. Hang the hose in long loops which 
is easier to get into use. An old tire rim nailed 
to the wall makes a fine hanger for the hose 

We recall one large dairy which has a hose 
connection on each side wall at the center of the 
barn. The hose was used for flushing down the 
floors and was half the length of the stable. It 
was not hung at the faucet but was stretched full 
length over rubber covered spikes under each 
window. The hose thus hung can be taken off the 
spikes very quickly and replaced almost as fast. 

Many factories paint a bright red square be- 
hind the hose or fire extinguisher. One is apt to 
forget tHe locations of such equipment in the ex- 
citement of a fire, but it is not easy to miss these 
squares which should be near main entrances or 
at some central, visible, and readily accessible 
location. Bright yellow paint is even better than 
red. It shows up better in dim light. The Uni- 
versity of Washington bomb shelter signs are 
painted on large rectangles of this luminous 
yellow. (Turn to page 649) 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


DAIRYMEN SHOULD 
CONSERVE EQUIPMENT 


Reports indicate that dairying equipment may 
become scarce as time goes on, especially that 
made of steel, nickel alloys, and tin 

Some of the common pieces of equipment 
which may be short in supply include milk and 
cream cans, mechanical coolers, cream separators. 
milking machines, pails, and strainers. Dairy- 
men and dairy processors can help prevent acute 
shortages of equipment by taking steps to con- 








or all their 
and delivery 


’ ‘ present milk pro- 
dugir rocessir equipment 
An Iowa extension dairyman 
th@se suggestions: Guard against damage in the 
haBdling and cleaning of equipment; make neces- 
say repairs before the equipment is beyond repair 
an@ clean and thoroughly 
Bn th milk 
refinning will add years to the service lives of 
teel needed for defense, and at the 
cilitate the production of food vital 
strength, and vigor of our civilian 


recently made 


equipment regularly 


case of cans, proper cleaning and 


terthe heait? 


pa@pulation and 


COVER TURF 
WITH STRAW 


lormant seedings of lawns, airports, 

Cc. M. Harrison, Michigan State 

It's good insurance to cover the 
after the grass is sown 
lightly 
ground and protect 
starts 


fighting forces. 


with straw 


itipacker run over the straw 
push it into the 
wainst wind and water until it 
ireas subject to erosion, dormant seed- 
not protected in some such manner 

be tried. Dormant seedings should be 
I than the first 


us the last rather 


tir 
a xu 


most cases 


forage crops as a general rule 
izh to insure establish- 

weath arrives. The period 
ner and late fall is a difficult 


stablish legumes and 


iriy eno 


most 


NEW SOIL 
TESTING METHOD 


A lutionary” new method of testing soil 
t first test in the state of 
this year. It 
name, but it combines the 
radioactively-treated ferti- 
mathematical 


the nation 


a simple 


scientists at the USDA's plant industry 
t used the test in the United States 
Wit v¢ formula and the radioac- 
can be analyzed to find out 
sphorus came from phosphor- 
that was 


firs 
zer, a plant 
of its pl 

n the soil and phosphorus 
ll fertilizers that can be ra- 


phorus 


The new testing method will permit USDA's 
scientists to evaluate soils all over the country 
thus determining how much of an element is in 
the soil that is actually available, and used by the 
plants, and from that tell how muuch should be 
applied 

If this testing method proves out, it might very 
well replace much of the costly and time-consum- 
ing field testing that now goes on. It may also 
show that soils in various places around the na- 
tion are much alike and require much the same 
fertilizer mixture. 


SAVE GRAIN 
BY FUMIGATING 


Fumigation of farm-stored grain at the right 
time will do more to prevent damage from in- 
sects than any other measure. This damage is 
greater than most farmers realize besides making 
the grain less acceptable to buyers and millers 

One fumigation is usually sufficient to prevent 
serious damage from insects for the rest of the 
year. However, it will pay to inspect farm-stored 
wheat and other grains at least once a 
month and fumigate infestations are 
found 

While carbon disulfide is inflammable, it is the 
cheapest and most effective method of treating 
infested bins to rid them of weevil. The amount 
necessary depends upon how tightly the bin is 
constructed. For well-constructed, tight bins the 
following amounts are recommended when the 
temperature is at least 65° F-: 

For large quantities of grain, 10 pounds of car- 
bon disulfide to each 1,000 cubic feet; for small 
quantities, one pound of the chemical to each 25 
bushels of grain. For bins not tightly constructed 
it may be necessary to use twice the amount of 
carbon disulfide recommended for tight bins 

Entomologists warn that the vapor of carbon 
disulfide is highly inflammable and explosive and 
must be handled accordingly. 


AMOUNT OF 
WATER NEEDED 


Want to know how much hot water you'll need 
for that dairy enterprise you are planning? 
The Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station has 
made a study of the amounts of hot water used 
in the barn and milk house for the various oper- 
ations in producing high quality milk. 

Here are the figures. If you are planning on 4 
15-cow dairy, allow 36 gallons for each milking. 
This amount of hot water gives three gallons 
for rinsing equipment, six gallons for washing ud- 
ders, four gallons for dipping teat cups, 20 gal- 
lons for washing and rinsing vats, and three gal- 
lons for washing hands 


small 
whenever 


If you are figuring on a 30-cow dairy, make 
provisions for 60 gallons of hot water for each 
milking. This quantity of hot water allows four 
gallons for rinsing equipment, 12 gallons for 
washing udders, eight gallons for dipping teat 
30 gallons for washing and rinsing vats, 
and six gallons for washing hands. 


BUILT-UP LITTER 
FOR POULTRY 


More and more poultrymen are discovering the 
importance of building up litter, beginning when 
pullets are first taken into their permanent laying 
quarters 

Extension poultryman L. M. Black of Rutgers 
University says it should begin with a fairly heavy 
coating of clean sand to the floor of the clean pen 
This, then, should be covered with some satisfac- 
tory litter material 

After the litter 
divided, new litter 


cups 


becomes broken up and finely 
is added from time to time so 


that when cold weather arrives, there is a fairly 
deep coating, 6 to 8 inches, of finely divided mulch 
litter on the floor of the laying pen. Black favors 
feeding part of a daily allotment of scratch grain 
in the litter so the birds will scratch and break 
up the litter particles. 

Hydrated lime or fine limestone absorbs mois- 
ture if the litter starts to pack. Lime restores 
clumped litter to its original fine state. Some ef- 
fort should be made to fork over the litter ma- 
terial and mix the lime with it. 


ANTIBIOTICS IN 
POULTRY FEED 


Much has been said with reference to the use 
of antibiotics in feeds for poultry during recent 
months. Research has shown that antibiotics 
stimulate growth in young chicks. It has not 
shown, however, that they increase egg produc- 
tion or hatchability, and feeding them to breed- 
ing stock does not in any way affect the progeny 

With this information, it is not recommended 
to feed antibiotics to adult birds, according to 
poultry specialist J. C. Taylor of Rutgers Uni- 
versity 

As a result of the research work that has been 
done, most starting mashes and broiler mashes 


Ps 


now contain antibiotics. Only 5 to 10 milligrams 
of antibiotic per pound of feed is required in the 
feed to stimulate growth. Those now used are 
aureomycin, streptomycin, penicillin, and terra- 
mycin 

Taylor says that considerably more research 
is needed before the complete answer will be 
available on the feeding of antibiotics to poultry 


RYE LENGTHENS 
PASTURE SEASON 


An Iowa agronomist has pointed out that both 
this year’s and next year’s pasture season can be 
stretched by seeding rye during the first part of 
September 

Rye is a high yielding, high protein pasture in 
late fall and early spring and provides a labor 
saving way of feeding livestock during those 
seasons. 

Balbo rye is outstanding in production and qual- 
ity of feed and has less effect than common va- 
rieties in causing off flavors and odors in milk 
from cows pastured on it. However, milk cows 
pastured on rye need to be removed from the 
field two to three hours before milking to prevent 
unpleasant odors in milk. 

Balbo usually comes on a little earlier than 
most varieties and contains nearly 30% protein 
when it is young. However, the winter hardiness 
of Balbo is about the same as that of winter 
wheat, which means it may not be satisfactory in 
all sections of the Midwest 

Other varieties of rye suitable to midwestern 
growing conditions are Rosen, Imperial, and most 
of the common types. Rye should be seeded at the 
rate of from 1% to 2 bushels per acre 
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INFLATION... 


What We Gain 
... Or Lose 


The prices of the "20s can return with low farm 
income, and inflation in the rest of the economy. 











by &. &. Peterson and J. D. Shaffer 


to balloons, rubber tires, and prices. The 

meaning is clear in the first two cases. It is 
not so well understood in connection with prices, 
although there is an impression that they, too, 
are “blown up” or “full of hot air.” 

Actually, inflation means a general rise in prices 
—a decline in the value of money. And the value 
of money is determined by the amount of goods 
and services it will buy for you. 

If a dollar would buy 7 twenty-ounce loaves of 
bread last month, and only 5 this month, then in- 
flation has occurred. Or even if a dollar will still 
buy 7 loaves of bread this month just as it did 
last month, but each loaf this month weighs only 
16 ounces as compared to the 20-ounce ones you 
bought last month — then inflation has just as 
surely occurred 


How Much Inflation Do We Have? 


We can find out how much inflation we have by 
comparing the value of our dollar today with oth- 
er times. If we take the period of 1935-39 as 
“normal”, we find that we are now paying a dol- 
lar for the same article we paid 46 cents for in 
that “normal” period. Our dollar in 1950 was 
worth just one-third as much as the 1900 dollar. 

As we look back over the years, we see that 
prices have risen fastest and farthest in wartime. 
A “bundle” of commodities which cost $1.00 at 
wholesale in 1910-14 would have cost 

$1.82 in 1814, 

$1.93 in 1864, 

$2.26 in 1920, 

$2.41 in 1948, and 
$2.68 in March, 1951. 

Deflation followed three of these war periods 
and restored much of the lost value of the dollar 
through the drastic process known as depression 
We had no drastic drop in prices after World 
War II up to June 1950, and the Korean war 
then nipped in the bud any tendencies toward 
deflation 

As a farmer 


[i tan )N is a term applied most commonly 


the prices you received in Febru- 
ary, 1951, reached an all-time high. They had in- 
creased 24 per cent since May, 1950. Wholesale 
prices jumped up 17 per cent and the cost of liv- 
ing rose by 7 per cent. But these increases were 
only the beginning. They happened before we 
started pouring money into defense. 


Do Farmers Gain From Inflation? 


As a farmer, you may gain in at least three 
ways from inflation 


‘ 

1. Prices received for your farm products rise 
faster than the prices you pay. 

The index of prices received was above that of 
prices paid during both wars, but was below it all 
during the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. As a farmer, 
you become better off relative to the rest of the 
economy while prices are rising and worse off 
when prices are falling. The current inflationary 
period is no exception. 


The authors are agricultural economists at Michigan 
State College. 


2. It is easier to pay your debts during infla- 
tion periods. 


The amount of lambs, veal calves, beef cattle, 
hogs, milk, butterfat, corn, wheat, or cotton re- 
quired to repay $1,000 of debt now is one-half or 
less the amount needed ten years ago. If you are 
in debt, you gain in this sense during inflation. 

But 10 years of prosperity have changed the 
farmer's financial position. Generally speaking, 
farmers have reduced their indebtedness. Farm 
assets and incomes have increased. The gain from 
this source will therefore not be as great in the 
future as in the past ten years 


3. The dollar value of your assets increases. 


gain or at least hold your own in in- 
flation because of this fact. You tend to reinvest 
your savings in your farm business by putting 
them into land, livestock, and machinery instead 
of life insurance or bonds 

In addition, you might be in a position to in- 
crease your returns by holding stable commodities 
for higher If inflation is expected to con- 
tinue, you may feel that it would be good business 
to build additional storage space 


You may 


prices 


Should Farmers Favor Inflation Control? 


With inflation working to your advantage in 
these three ways, you may well wonder why you 
should be in favor of controlling inflation at all. 
Wouldn't you be better off if inflation were per- 
mitted to run unchecked? Won't rising prices 
help the defense effort by stimulating production 
in agriculture and other industries, too? But 
there are several reasons why you, as a farmer, 
and others, too, should be in favor of controlling 
inflation. Let's consider them critically: 


1. All farmers will not benefit from inflation 
and those who gain do not do so equally. 


Prices of farm products do not all rise at the 
Prices of lambs, wool, beef cattle, and 
recently been rising much faster 
milk, eggs, chickens, and 


same rate 
veal calves have 
than the 
potatoes. 
Similarly, prices of the things farmers use in 
production change at different rates. Farm wage 
rates and the prices of building materials and 
livestock for breeding have risen much faster than 
prices of machinery, fuel and fertilizer 
Commercial farmers with considerable quanti- 
ties of products to sell gain more than do the 
hundreds of thousands of farmers who have little 
surplus for sale after family needs are met 


prices of 


seed 


2. There is the possibility that prices you re- 
ceive may not continue to rise faster than farm 
costs even with inflation in the economy as a 
whole, unless war with Russia comes. 


European agricultural production was disrupted 


4 


WATCH THE NEXT ISSUE for “Wanted 
—Inflation Controls That Work,” a follow-up 
article on this subject. 
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in World Wars I and II when farming areas be- 
came battlegrounds. American agriculture was 
called upon to fill the gap. No such disruption 
has occurred yet. 

Much of the recent rise in farm prices and*ot 
er prices can be attributed to increased stora 
by producers, processors, distributors, and coi 
sumers in anticipation of war. Once these grou 
have accumulated the desired inventories, demar 
will decline unless war comes. - 

We cannot expect the consumption of food to 
increase as much as in the early ‘forties becaus® 
consumers have had ten years of good incomeg 
A depressed agriculture with inflation in the rest 
of the economy as in the ‘twenties is a definit® 
possibility. However, by the time our agricultural 
production catches up with demand, we may als@® 
have built up our supply of war materials to t 
point where the output of civilian goods can 
resumed. This will curb inflationary pressur 
outside agriculture 


3. Inflation reduces the purchasing power 
cash savings, savings bonds, or any other fo 
of investment yielding fixed returns as well 
that of relatively fixed salaries and wages. 


We bought bonds during World War II only t 
find that as they mature the principal plus the ir 
terest will buy only 60 per cent as much as woul 
the origina’ investment ten years ago. In othe 
words, if you bought a bond for $75 ten years ag 
and today cash it in for $100, that $100 will buy 
only what about $45 would have bought ten years 
ago. 

Retired farmers and others living on fixed 
mortgage payments, pensions, or annuities must 
accept a lower level of living in inflationary pe- 
riods. Their checks just don't stretch as far. 

If inflation continues, farmers who plan to fi- 
nance their retirement on income from their 
farms would be wise to rent their farms on a 
share basis or sell with the buyer agreeing to pay 
the cash value of a certain quantity of farm prod- 
ucts each year rather than a fixed amount of 
cash 

School teachers, scientists, nurses, government 
employees, and other “white-collared” workers will 
be forced to seek higher-paid employment if in- 
flation continues. A serious shortage of elemen- 
tary school teachers and nurses already exists. 
The whole nation suffers from a reduction in the 
quality of research, education, medical care, and 
government. Of course, steps could be taken to 
correct these inequities by a greatly expanded 
system of federal aid to these groups and to the 
aged 

4. Inflation has always been followed by de- 
flation. Deflation works to the disadvantage of 
farmers. Therefore, farmers should avoid inflation 
control to avoid the effects of the deflation that 
will inevitably follow. 

History lends support to this argument. Memo- 
ries of the ‘twenties and ‘thirties are not very 
pleasant for many of us. The weakness of this 
argument is that the govern- (Turn to page 644) 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Let’s Get Out of the Mud 


You can lay a paved barnyard at a 
cost of $175 to $200 for materials. 
Here’s how to plan the yard, make 
the mix, and finish the surface. 





Goss section, and detailed drawing of the formwork of 
the 4-inch high and 6-inch wide curb for water drainage. 


Form for 


cSrstruction joint * 


Where area to be poved is wider than 10 feet, construction 
shown ebove, ore built between eoch 10-foot strip. 


joints 


tabbed SIR 


in dummy joints, every 10 feet on 10-foot strips, groove 
cut by ax shevid be one-fourth the depth of the pavement. 


V ( J HEN the milk-consuming city folks drive 
past a dairy farm, they never see the in- 
side of the barn or milk house, both of 

which are invariably kept scrupulously clean. All 

they see is the cowyard, which in wet weather is 
generally a mass of mud and manure. 

These consumers frequently see cows wading 
up to their knees in filth, and so they begin to 
wonder just how clean the milk is that's delivered 
to their doors 

Perhaps they have a right to wonder after see- 
ing these barniots that represent the front yard 
of the dairy industry 

Clean milk comes only from clean cows and 
one of the best ways to keep cows clean is to 
pave the yard in which they exercise. Muddy 
yards not only are unsightly but they harbor 
germs of such mud-borne diseases as foot rot 
They increase the farmers’ chores threefold, and 
they certainly are a poor advertisement for the 
dairy industry 

There are so many other advantages to a paved 
lot that it is difficult to understand why so few 
farmers have provided a hard surface for their 
cattle. Virtually every farmer who has paved his 
cowyard has found that the pavement will pay 
for itself in a couple of years by reducing the 
labor required for cleaning cows before milking, 
by keeping barn floors cleaner, and by savings 
in manure 

In answer to the question of why more lots 
aren't paved, there are two principal reasons: 
one is worry about the cost and the other is a 
matter of just getting around to do it. Neither 
is an insurmountable obstacle by any means. 

At present-day prices the cost of materials will 
run $5 to $6 per cow, providing at least 35 square 
feet of pavement is allotted each animal. Thus, 


Detailed drawing of raised edge p and fi rk 
This permits driving over end confines drainage water. 





if a farmer were milking 35 cows, he would need 
approximately 1,000 square feet of pavement which 
would cost from $175 to $200 for materials. This, 
of course, does not include the labor cost; but 
any farmer, with the help of a hired man or 
neighbor, can pave his own cowyard, especially 
when ready-mixed concrete is used. 

The first step in construction of a concrete 
paved barnyard is to clear the ground of all mud 
and manure. If the soil is clayey or silty and 
poorly drained, the area to be paved should be 
filled with sand, gravel, or cinders to subgrade 
level. 

The fill should have a minimum depth of six 
inches and should be rolled or tamped carefully 
to prevent settling. Levelling and grading to a 
slope of one-fourth inch to one inch to ten feet 
for good drainage completes the fill. No fill is 
required on sandy or otherwise well drained soil; 
but the ground should be cleared of mud, manure, 
and other debris, levelled and graded. 


The Correct Mix 


A 1:2%:3 concrete mix is recommended for 
barnyards. This means one part portland cement, 


peter resus mses gars ’ haben Wee” PR Oa VT 


This is the second in a series of three 
articles on the proper use of quality con- 
crete on the dairy farm. In the August 10 
issue, C. W. Lyman of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association provided some excellent 
advice on how to mix and handle top qual- 
ity concrete. The third article in this series, 
appearing in our September 10 issue, will 
describe the rebuilding of old dairy barns 
through the use of new foundations and walls. 


PUG 1s La | ON MNMRUBRR AMUN LD a 


MIB RETA ead 9 aon sea earworm 


if heavy machinery or trucks ore to be driven on 
yard, strengthen the edges by thickening underneath 
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Laying side forms for peved yord. If a 4-inch thickness 
is desired, use 2 x 4s; for 6-inch concrete, use 2 x 6s. 


and three parts gravel or crushed 
1's inches in diameter. The proper 
water is five gallons per sack of ce- 
average moist sand. The concrete 

rT ‘ not soupy 
ckness of the floor is placed in one 
i the slab is laid in sections about 
square. Forms of 2x4- or 2x6-inch lum- 
used. Concrete is placed in the forms, 
ff with a strikeboard, and then a wood 
used to make an even surface. If a pro- 
nskid surface is desired, a stiff broom 


drawn across the surface of the partly- 
nerete. Barnyard pavements should 
welled because a smooth surface 
sufficient footing for the animals 
pavement is wet 


nishing, the concrete should be kept moist 
to five days to permit proper curing and 
done by covering the slab with wet 
arth 
barnyards should be four inches thick 
will be travelled over by tractors or 
chinery. In that event they should 


vers may prefer to start their cow- 

nt program by paving one 10-foot 

t to the barn and adding new 

tl herd or their income increases. 

ly part of the lot is paved and. the re- 

muddy, cows invariably will stand on 

ced portion. 

farmer gets his cattle out of the mud 
go back to the old system 

how to construct a paved cow- 

ained free upon written request 

man. THE END 


In large areas, concrete is laid in 10-foot strips leav- 
ing every other strip unpaved until first strips harden. 
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Expansion joints are placed between paved area and buildings or tanks. A 1 x 4 or 1 x 6 inch board, depending 
on depth of concrete, is painted all around with crankcase of! and iaid between the structure and paved yord. 


Concrete is first leveled with a strikeboard, and a wood float is used to finish surface. Barnyard pavements should 
not be steel-troweled because a smooth surface does not offer sufficient footing to the animal when pavement is wet. 


To produce a nonskid surface, desirable for livestock, 
draw a stiff broom across the partially dried concrete. 
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Spreed straw over concrete and keep wet to aid curing. 
Concrete quickly builds up strength when kept meiet. 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


New York dairy farmers, 2,700 
of them, are pooling their experiences 
with fertility and sterility problems of dairy cattle. 


by John Halpin 


ARLY last December a survey was started 
that promises to provide more data and in- 
formation about the fertility of dairy cattle 

n ever before compiled in any single study. 
wenty-seven hundred members of the New 

Y@k Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative are taking 

paft in a unique postcard survey that promises 

tolanswer some of the perplexing problems in the 
fi of dairy cattle fertility. This is a result of 

lan developed by Dr. Robert H. Foote of the 

mal Husbandry Department at Cornell Uni- 
vetsity 

The first part of the plan was to send letters 
tol5,.830 New York State and Western Vermont 
da@irymen. They were all members of the New 
= Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative who had 

eagh bred ten or more cows artificially for a 

gtend total of more than 100,000 during the 


] year 

a, letters asked the dairymen if they would 
befinterested in taking part in a statewide sur- 
veg that might provide the answers to such 


q tions as 
How many 


am born through the 
prégram j 

2 How accurately do “non-returns” in artifi- 
> breeding records measure the percentage of 


es born” 


more male calves than females 
artificial insemination 


ows which have to be bred several 
female calves than males? 

card was enclosed with each letter which 

the farmers asked to return if they were 

g to participat This card asked eight 

% pertinent to the herd. All of these 

be answered simply by making 


ve more 


were 


could 

rks 
Response 5 Times Number Expected 

“>t told by 


ey that he 


e was various people before 
would be lucky if 
farmers to agree to partici- 

| upparently didn’t take into 
nterest shown today by dairymen in 
dairy cattle. Forty-six 
ers who received cards agreed 
These men own more than 50,000 
ows which were bred artificially last year so this 
idea of the scope of the plan. 
research workers in this fleld feel they 
if they have the records of a few hun- 
dred cows to study. But Bob Foote in “Operation 
Postcard,” with the help and encouragement of 
others on the staff of the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment at Cornell, has enlisted the aid of the 
dairymen to this data. It is hoped that 
through experiments designed to study problems 
brought out by the survey they will be able to 
get the answers to some of the problems that 
perplexing workers in the livestock 


years 


probiems of 


part 
par 


give you some 
Most 
are lucky 


collect 


ave been 
field for 
Through a program of extension and research 
work New York State farmers have become more 


and more aware of their losses from cows that 
fail to breed when they should. The artificial 
breeding program first brought this problem to 
their attention. 

Turning the bull out with the cows in the barn- 
yard or the pasture used to be the general rule 
Sometimes a service date would be written down 
but many times it would not be known or not 
recorded. The breeding receipt the farmer now 
gets from his inseminating technician gives him 
a permanent record of the service 

Yes, “slow breeders” were now being detected 
What could be done about getting this informa- 
tion and trying to find the answers’ 

The mobile laboratory which was described in a 
recent issue of Hoard’s Dairyman was one step 


Alton Henry of Sleterville Springs told the author: “Last 
yeor | bred 23 cows and all but one conceived on first serv- 
ice. This yeor | hed several that wovidn't conceive until 
after | had them treated. | hope this work of Dr. Foote's 
will give some idee as to the reasons why o man con hove 
good luck one year and the next hove breeding trouble.” 


This laboratory on wheels can 
visit a maximum of only one hundred farms a 
year to study the fertility question. More infor- 
mation was needed. The obvious answer there- 
fore was a program in which the dairymen could 
participate and through which data could be ob- 
tained from representative herds 

After the 2,700 farmers had agreed to partici- 
pate, things really began to roll. Bob went 
through the breeding records of the New York 
Artificial Breeders’ Cooperative which were placed 
at his disposal. From these records he was able 
to tell when each artificially inseminated cow 
that was owned by a farmer should freshen. This 
information was transferred to herdbook sheets 
which were prepared for each cooperating dairy- 
man, 


along the road 


The next step was really D-day for “Operation 
Postcard Individual cards are sent out each 
week on all the cows due to calve that week. 
The farmer receives the card about the same 
time the calf is born. Dr. Foote figures that by 
having the calf and the card arrive simultaneous- 
ly it will be easier for the farmer to remember 
the information requested 

These postcards are of the double self-addressed 
type. They help the dairyman identify the cow 
which has calved by her eartag number and reg- 
istration number if she should happen to be a 
purebred. The questions can mostly be answered 
by simply checking the proper square. The ques- 
tions include: Date cow calved? Did she con- 
ceive artificially or to a later natural service? 
Sex of calf? Was calf alive? Was this the cow's 
first calf? If the cow was sold, was the reason 
sterility, low production, disease, or other? 

The question of possible bias or error in a sur- 
vey of this kind always arises. Dr. Foote is the 
first to admit that this is possible. He is going 
to spot-check a certain percentage of the herds 
to find out the amount of error involved. The 
method of herd selection has insured a random 
sampling of the member herds of the artificial 


breeders’ cooperative 


To Compare With Natural Service 


Some of these farmers who also breed part of 
their cows to their own herd sires are going to 
furnish the information on the cows bred natur- 
ally. This will make it possible to compare the 
results obtained from artificial insemination with 
those of natural mating. This may help to an- 
swer the debatable question of whether the con- 
ception rate from artificial insemination is as 
good as from natural service. 

Also included in this survey will be information 
gathered from six large New York State farms 
that together have over 1,000 cows. Dr. Foote 
will visit these herds from time to time and get 
the same information as that obtained through 
‘Operation Postcard.” 

The variation between herds in the study is 
great. The cows are of all the major breeds, both 
grades and purebreds. Some herds are enrolled 
in the Dairy Herd Improvement Association. 
From these herds it will be possible to get a 
comparison between the fertility level and the 
production level on a large number of cows. It 
has been more or less accepted, without adequate 
proof, that higher producing cows are harder to 
breed. This survey should provide a definite 
answer. 


May Study Some Herds 10 Years 


The postcards will continue to stream through 
the Ithaca post office for some time if Dr. Foote 
has his way. Bob says that he wants to get one 
full year’s record on every herd that has been 
enrolled. After this he hopes that about ten per 
cent of the herds can be (Turn to page 657) 
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In Vermont feeding trials show salt is 
only mineral needed when average 
producing cows are fed good ration. 


Are 


Mineral 
Supplements Needed? 


HERE are many differences of opinions as to 
what mineral supplements are necessary 
in the rations of dairy animals. The com- 

mon ones mentioned are salt, calcium, phosphorus, 
cobalt, and iodine. The following is my viewpoint, 
as based on our many years of mineral metabolism 
experiments at the Vermont Station 


Salt Always Needed 


Let us first consider salt, the common product 
with which we are all acquainted. There is no 
disagreement on the necessity of this mineral 
product in the ration. Salt contains two elements, 
sodium and chlorine, that are needed by all live- 
stock in their digestive juices and other body 
liquids. Cattle and other animals cannot thrive 
very long without salt. The practice of adding 1 
per cent salt to grain mixes is a sound procedure 
as it assures the animal (that receives grain) of 
getting some salt. One pound per hundred is all 
right both from the standpoint of palatability of 
the mix and supplying some of the salt require- 
ment. In addition, all the animals should have 
free access to salt, either in loose form or in 
blocks. A calf at three months of age will con- 
sume around one-fourth ounce and at six months 
close to three-fourths ounce daily from both 
sources, that in the concentrates and the amount 
eaten free choice 


Calcium and Phosphorus in Plentiful Supply 


Next we take up the question of the addition 
of supplements containing calcium and phosphorus 
to the dairy ration. Many concentrate mixtures 
contain 20 pounds each of bone meal and lime- 
stone. This means that each ton of feed has 40 
pounds of mineral supplement which replace that 
many pounds of feed. Are these extra minerals 
necessary over what is already in the ration? 

Differences of opinion arise here, due in part 
to the varying results obtained with the many 
short-time balance trials that have been con- 
ducted with dairy cattle on these two minerals 
It makes a considerable difference in the results 
obtained as to which part of the lactation or ges- 
tation period was selected for the particular trial 

During the heaviest milking period a cow will 
give off rnore calcium and phosphorus in her milk 
and excreta than is present in her feed intake. 
To make up the difference she has to borrow 
minerals from her body, mainly from the bone 
marrow. Later on this must be paid back. A bal- 
ance trial run at this time will show a loss. On 
the other hand, if a trial is conducted when the 
cow is giving little milk or is dry, the outgo of 
calcium and phosphorus will be less than in the 
feed intake and the balances will show a gain. 
The debt at that time is being paid back. 

In order to obtain a clear picture of the use 
made of the intake of minerals it is necessary to 
run the balance trials throughout entire lactation 
and gestation periods. Such trials, dealing with 


Our readers should appreciate that this is a report 
of research conducted at one experiment station, the 
University of Vermont. Although the conclusions drawn 
are not in accord with commonly accepted beliefs and 
practices, Dr. Newlander's findings are significant. We 
commend particularly the author's comments on feeding 
enough roughage and grain for maintenance and 
production 

It should be pointed out, too, that the calcium and 
phosphorus content of various forages and grains will 
vary with levels of soll fertility and under varying clil- 
matic conditions.—The Editors. 


by J. A. Newlander 


calcium’ and phosphorus the first ever attempted, 
were started at the Vermont Station in 1928 and 
continued for nearly 10 years 

The cows were kept on trial for two to five 
years so as to get records for at least two com- 
plete lactation and gestation periods for each 
cow. They were fed timothy hay, corn silage (re- 
placed by grass Clippings in summer), and a grain 
mixture of corn meal, ground oats, wheat bran, 
gluten feed, linseed meal, and cottonseed meal, 
plus 1 per During one lactation and 
gestation mineral supplements, other 
than common salt fed, and during the other 
period they were added to their grain allowance 
These cows ranged in milk yield from 11,000 to 
19,000 pounds per lactation 


cent salt 
period no 
were 


Enough Stored for Unborn Calf 


Complete records were kept of all the calcium 
and phosphorus that went into the cow and all 
that was eliminated in the milk, feces, and urine 
Balances were computed weekly so as to obtain 
a clear picture of when the cow lost minerals 
from her body and when the storing began. They 
received no sun exposure except for a 30-minute 
exercise period daily 

What did the picture show? It showed that 
cows, whether or not they receive mineral supple- 
ments, will lose calcium and phosphorus from 
their bodies during the heaviest milk flow and 
then gradually replace these losses toward the 
latter part of the lactation and make up all the 
remaining losses very quickly during the dry peri- 
od. This seems to be a normal process for milk- 
ing cows. There will also be enough minerals 
stored to take care of the unborn calf 

The addition of the supplements shortened the 
loss periods somewhat, but the final results 
showed no appreciable differences. At the end of 
the trials most of the cows were slaughtered and 
their entire bodies analyzed for their calcium and 
In all cases the bones were 
amounts of these two 


phosphorus contents 
solid and had normal 
minerals 

In a succeeding trial covering another decade, 
four generations of dairy animals were fed similar 
rations with no mineral supplements whatever 
from birth to the completion of a second lactation 
In most bodies of 100 animals from 
fetuses to mature cows were analyzed for the cal- 
cium and phosphorus contents of the entire body 
In all instances there was no evidence of any lack 
of either element 

It should be noted that in all our trials it was 
either timothy or other grass hays that were fed. 
If these hays provided sufficient calcium, then of 
course leguminous roughages should supply more 
than enough. The grain ration of corn, oats, bran, 
gluten feed, linseed meal, and cottonseed meal are 
common feeds and this mixture supplied plenty 
of phosphorus 


cases, the 


Some Animals Underfed 


Why, then, are there reports of rickets or simi- 
lar diseases in dairy cattle? In some cases it can 
be due to crops raised on phosphorus deficient 
soils, and in others to roughage feeding only, in 
which instance insufficient phosphorus might be 
present. In these cases the animals need access 
to the proper mineral supplement, such as bone 
meal. It seems to me, however, that another rea- 
son for many of these troubles is lack of food nu- 


trients. The animals are not fed enough for both 
maintenance of their bodies and production. In 
other words, they are underfed. Whenever a 
dairy farmer comes to me regarding his animals 
not doing well and wondering what mineral is 
lacking, I first find out about his feeding practices, 
When all the facts are available, they usually 
show underfeeding 

The cause of unthriftiness seen in many dairy 
animals at the end of the winter feeding peri 
is, for the most part, not lack of minerals b 
just plain lack of sufficient feed. It might be wi 
to use the money spent on various mineral suppl 
ments for purchasing extra feed nutrients whi 
would put more flesh on the animal, increase h 
milk yield, and cause the deficiency symptoms 
disappear. The practice of forcing cattle to . 
calcium and phosphorus supplements with all thei 
grain rations is usually unnecessary and ae 
able from the standpoint of good nutrition a 
economics. In the unusual cases, where thes® 
supplements appear to be necessary, let the ank 
mals have free access to them and thus not B® 
forced to take more than they want or need. 


Cobalt and Iodine, “Trace Minerals” 


Cobalt and iodine belong to the group call 
“trace elements” because a very small amount 
these minerals is needed. For the most part, o 
dinary feedstuffs contain plenty of cobalt for ca 
tle. However, in some sections of the country, t 
soil may be low in cobalt and then the roughag 
may not contain sufficient amounts for the ar 
mals’ need. Parts of New Hampshire, New Yor 
Wisconsin, and Michigan have reported coba 
deficiencies. $ 

In our trials we had one calf that had lost its 
appetite and was very listless. It was given a so- 
lution of cobalt sulfate prepared at the rate of one 
ounce of the compound to one gallon of water, 
The calf received two teaspoonsful of this solu- 
tion per day for three days. It responded quickly 
and no more trouble occurred. A more conveni- 
ent method of administering cobalt, if it is needed, 
is to mix one-balf ounce of cobalt sulfate with 100 
pounds of salt or salt blocks. Analyses of 
feeds show leguminous roughages to be higher in 
cobalt than grasses 

Sometimes iodine may be necessary to prevent 
goiter, or big neck, in calves. This comes from in- 
sufficient iodine in the mother’s ration. Certain 
sections of the country have iodine-deficient soils 
Occasionally there is some evidence of iodine de- 
ficiency in this section of the country. Iodized 
salt will take care of this lack, and in all our 
trials we have used the iodized salt blocks. The 
local price is very little more for these blocks 
than for the ordinary product 

The results obtained from these long-time min- 
eral trials in Vermont indicate that average to 
moderately high producing cows fed liberal allow- 
ances of roughages of fair quality, even though it 
may contain little or no legumes, and a good grain 
mixture to balance the ration do not require add- 
ed mineral supplements other than salt. In the 
unusual cases or deficient areas, let the animals 
have free access to the proper supplement and 
thus not force them to take more than they want 
or need. A dairyman should not hesitate to con- 
sult his county agent or agricultural experiment 
station for advice when in doubt regarding which 
minerals may be lacking in his soil THE END 





KEEP YOUR MILK 
AND YOUR HES 


Quality milk to start with? Of course. Quality 
milk to sell? That depends on a strict program of sanitation 
in every step of your program. To be absolutely sure that your 
milk pails, cans, utensils and equipment are sanitized effectively, 
choose a LO-BAX chlorine bactericide. Then watch your bac- 
teria counts go down and your milk checks go up. Year after year 
LO-BAX has proven its effectiveness as an efficient bacteria killer. 


LO-BAX CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 
now available with or without a wetting agent 


= 
Lor oman ar 
LOBAX-21 —Chiorine with a wetting agent where extra pene- 
ofa 2) trating action is desirable. Kills bacteria fast—rinses freely—leaves 
no calcium deposits—no off odors. Exceptionally smooth and easy 
we” 


on milkers’ hands and cows’ sensitive teats and udders. 


LO-BAX SPECIAL —Contains 50% available chlorine in dry, 
free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in water, hard or soft, hot or 
cold, to make clear, fast-acting rinse solutions. Harmless to cows’ 


udders and milkers’ hands 


Ask your dairy plant about these LO-BAX bactericides or write 
us for full information. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Mathie- 
son Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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_ The Dairy Industry — How Big? 


Dairying is a bigger industry than you may think. 


by Norris T. Pritchard 


HE dairy industry is one of 
America’s greatest and most 
important industries. At least 


jone speaker at every convention of 
dairymen is likely to talk in this 
vein. It pleases his audience but it 
is more than mere delightful oratory. 
The statement is true. The dairy in- 
| dustry is big; it is an important part 
}of our economy and we have figures 
jto prove it 

We can estimate the size and im- 
| portance of the dairy industry in the 
|United States on several bases. 
|Among these are such measures as: 
1. Consumer expenditures for dairy 
| products 

2. Value of goods and services pro- 
duced by the industry. 

3. Farm income from dairying 

4. Numbers of plants and workers 
jengaged in processing and distribut- 
jing milk and milk products. 


How Much Consumers Spend 


Dairy products are among the 
most widely used and most popular 
foods in the United States. Nearly 
all are essentia] foods; all are highly 
|nutritious. American consumers 
know this. In 1949, non-farm Ameri- 
}cans spent $6,876,000,000 for dairy 
| products, according to estimates of 
jthe U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. This huge sum was nearly 
19 per cent of total consumer outlays 
for all foods and about 4% of ex- 
| penditures for all consumption goods 

Dairy products are not only a large 
jitem in consumers’ household budg- 
jets, but they are also a considerable 
|portion of American diets. A U. S 
|Department of Agriculture study in 
1948 reports that dairy products sup- 
plied a sixth of total calories in 
| American diets, about a fourth of the 
| fat, and more than 25 per cent of the 
| proteins consumed. Dairy products 
| furnished 76 per cent of the calcium 
we consumed, 47 per cent of the ri- 
boflavin, plus smaller percentages of 
other important nutrients 

Another measure of the bigness 
and importance of the industry is 
the value of the goods and services 
produced by it. This was an esti- 
mated $9,198,000,000 in 1949, or about 
6 per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct — the value of all goods and 
services produced in the United 
States. Table 1 shows the breakdown 
of our estimate. 


One Thousand Mile River of Milk 


45 million farms 
than 119 billion 
pounds of milk in 1949 (over 120 
billion pounds in 1950). This was 
| enough milk to fill a river 40 feet 
wide, 9 feet deep, and 1,000 miles 
llong. It was equivalent to more than 
}two quarts daily per person in the 
United States. 

About 2.5 million farmers sold 
nearly 100 billion. pounds of milk 
and the milk equivalent of cream in 
1949. Cash income from these sales 
and from sales of surplus dairy ani- 
mals totaled $5,370,000,000. This 
was more than 19 per cent of all 
farmers’ cash receipts from all sources. 
Dairying provides half or more 
of the gross income of more than 
a half million farm families; it pro- 
vides at least a small portion of the 
income of nearly three-fourths of all 
farm families. During the past three 
decades dairying has been the largest 
single source of farm income each 
year, except in a few years when 
sales of beef cattle were slightly 
larger. 


Approximately 
produced more 


At the beginning of 1950 the value 
of all farm assets—land, buildings, 
equipment, livestock, and farm sup- 
plies—devoted to dairying was $19,- 
333,000,000, according to estimates of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. This was about 21 per cent of 
the value of all farm assets. 


One-third Million Non-Farm 
Workers 


Still a fourth measure of the big- 
ness of dairying is the part it plays 
in non-agricultural business. Some 
data on this point taken from the 
1947 Census of Manufactures and the 
1948 Censuses of Wholesale and Re- 
tail Trade are shown in Table 2 
Some 26,000 firms with over 300,000 
workers are listed 

The Milk Industry Foundation es- 
timates that some 30,000 milk deal- 
ers employing about 250,000 workers 
are now active. The Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics regularly re- 
ceives reports from about 10,000 
plants manufacturing various dairy 
products. With allowances for omis- 
sions and duplications in these esti- 
mates and in the Census data, it 
seems probable that the total num- 
ber of milk processing and handling 
businesses in the United States is 
close to 40,000 and that the total 
number of workers in these firms is 
about 350,000 

There is no doubt that the dairy 
industry is an important part of the 
economy of the United States. Dairy- 
men can be justly proud of this fact 
because they have made it so. Ever 
since the first American colonists 
brought cows to this land in the ear- 
ly 1600's dairying has kept pace with 
our growing population. 

Much, however, remains to be done 
if the dairy industry is to continue 
to grow and improve. At least three 
fundamental challenges face all 
dairymen today: 

1. Nutrition experts constantly re- 
mind us that relatively few Ameri- 
cans consume as much milk and milk 
products as the minimum quantities 
recommended for healthful living. 

2. The population of the United 
States is increasing rapidly 

3. Too many dairy farms and dairy 
plants produce and market products 
below the best quality standards and 
at costs that are unreasonably high. 

These are challenges the industry 
can and should accept. They are 
challenges dairymen can and must 
successfully meet 


Table 1. Gross Product of the Dairy 
Industry, United States, 1949 





Retail value of dairy products 
purchased by non-farm 
people $6.876_000.000 

Farm value of dairy products 
used on farms producing 
milk 

Farm value of surplus dairy 
stock sold by farmers 


Fetes won 


734,000,000 
1.588.000,000 
$9, 198,000,000 





Table 2. Dairy Products Establishments 
Employees, United States, 1947-8 


No of No. of 
Type of Establishment Firms Employees 








Manufacturers of dairy 
products 5.423 

Merchant wholesalers 

Manufacturers sales 
branches 

Agents, brokers, etc. 

Cream buying stations 

Dairy products retail 


95.863 
109,299 


17.776 
947 
4.533 
23,902 
85.827 
"338.147 


723 
195 
1,212 


6.743 


stores 
Milk dealers, retail! 4.984 


Total 25.948 
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Grass Silage in 1886 


by W. H. Glover 


icle in Hoard'’s 
pointed out that we 
slow at catching on 
grass silage. This is 

it may be worth-while 
There 
lesson in this on the neces- 
value of an 
nd. Here is a contribution to 
for the measure of the 


z to see how true it is 


ertness or the 


bout our slowness to seize 
deas 

ary of 1886 (which is over 

ago) Stephen Favill talked 

mvention of the Wisconsin 

ssociation in Richland 

value of grass silage 

he didn’t call it that, 

rht have been picked 

n for the silo had 





One word unanswered, often 
avoids an argument. 








: in Hoard’s Dairyman, from the 
experiment station, and 
But his idea was perfectly 

isten to him talking 
rd to the feeding value of 
much depends upon the 
ind the way of handling 
it. If left to stand till 
te ripe before it is cut 
ied in the sun, it is little 
value than pea straw 
when it is green and 
mow, it is second only 
cured corn fodder. I know 
nany of you are ready with 
ard to curing in 
w. Cut when it is green. Nev- 
cutting in the morning till 
if. Cut until noon, then, 
a tedder, stir it until 
Then rake and 


questions in re 


o'clock 


COCKS. 


“Be sure it is all done before the 
dew begins to fall and while the hay 
is warm, as it will commence to heat 
very soon, and by the next morning 
will be quite warm. Then, if the 
weather is fair, throw open a little 
while and put into the barn as fast 
as possible. I want to say just here 
the tighter the barn the better. But 
an ordinary battened barn will do if 
the doors are kept shut after the hay 
is in. It is a good plan after your 
clover is all in to put a load of straw 
on the top. This will save hay. If it 
is not done some of the top of the 
mow will be spoiled. It is something 
on the principle of the silo. The clo- 
ver is put in so green and heavy that 
it is packed by its own weight so 
closely together that it excludes the 
air and so can’t burn.” 

But the fear of burning barns pre- 
vented his idea from gaining accep- 
tance If Favill had been able to 
work with the cylindrical concrete 
silo, the story might have turned out 
differently, but Favill had retired 
from farming by the time Professor 
King had demonstrated the advan- 
tage of the cylindrical shape. He 
died at about the time the first con- 
crete silos were being poured in Wis- 
consin. His idea died with him, to be 
revived after many lost seasons. His 
fame rests on his teaching 
work with Governor Hoard and the 
other founders of the Wisconsin 
Dairymen’'s Association. It was with 
Uncle Stephen” Favill that Gover- 
nor Hoard rode about Jefferson 
County (Wisconsin) in 1871 and 1872 
trying to interest farmers in taking 
up dairying, and the two rode to 
fame for their persistence 

But Favill’s tender, juicy, ensiled 
clover is only an object lesson to us. 
Does anyone know of an earlier ad- 


great 


vocacy of grass silage’ 
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"First time I seen that hound stumped, Lem. 
Must be these real deep Power-Curve tire tracks.” 


Curve cleats bite deeper 

rich builds them higher 

the center than the 

ther two leading makes 

irved cleats give you trac- 

reverse as well as forward. And 
whead nose of each cleat grips any 
maximum drawbar-pull 

faster, save on fuel bills. The 


aning action of Power-Curve 


tires aids traction. Dirt is thrown free from 
the flexible, open-center tread. You'll get 
longer life from your Power-Curve tires 
because the cleats are extra high and are 
reinforced at the center area where wear 
is greatest 

When you need tires,think first of Power 
Curve tires. Tests prove they ourtpull and 
outwear other leading makes. Made by 
B. F. Goodrich, First in Rubber 


An advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Obio. 





sa 
BIG CROP? 2 
for PROFIT-RICH /7 
PASTURES and SF 


FOR A BETTER STAND of uniform, higher-quality grain, use f 
Armour’s Big Crop. Armour’s gets to work right away to make | 
roots push deeper, plants mature faster with better filled heads, 
plumper kernels. See your friendly Armour Agent now while he 
has a good supply of the analysis you need. Don’t wait until time 


to apply it. Conditions then may prevent prompt delivery. 


GET THE EXTRA PROFITS you're due from pastures and haylands 
with Armour’s Big Crop Fertilizers. Big Crop makes a bigger 
yield of more nutritious hay. Grasses and legumes grow thick and 
mineral-rich, stay green longer in the fall. Grazing is lengthened, 


producing bigger yields of milk and beef—more profits for you. 





Vertagreen® 


Armour’s complete, balanc- 
ed plant food made especi- 
ally for high-income crops. 
See your Armour Agent. 











ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
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We wish to infor 


Pleased we are wi 
th 
Kowrowis 2223 202 2 


Help 
Reduce Bacteria 
Count Nearly 
15% 


Right 
Holsteins te ve are milking 18 


@ you of how 


twice a 
~+.K 
are one of the see ee 


ers produced for 
dai 
They @liminate using” 
ry fee washing the 
aivays use KO 
we can get thea. —— 
Yours truly, 


Bob A fa hamaen 


R. 4, Box 68 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 








@ Endorsed by veterinarians, county 
egents, milk inspectors, State Uni- 
versities. 


@ Highly absorbent, amazing wet 
strength, soft es chamois when wet. 


Brown Company, Depe. KH 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass 


Please send me free samples of Kowrowls 
for test purposes 


Name 
Address 


low 





it's on eoctuel foct! 


Elevetor stores 


@ Simple to use. Dip Kowtow! in worm 
disinfectant, wash udder and teats, 
wring ovt, massage, throw away. 

@ Help contro! spreed of mastitis, 
reise milk yield, lower bacteria 
count. 


A PRODUCT OF 


BROW 
OM PAN 


' 
s 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 
150 CAUSEWAY ST., BOSTON 14, MASS. 


The Hervey “Red-tHed” 4 in 1 Form 


anything from smell grain to boles of hoy 


, (@ Georgio former stored 1230 bushels of shelled corn into 


De storage bin in one hour!) in 
The Horvey “Red-Hed 
rate of 100 to 150 bushels per hour 
The Morvey “Red-Hed 
grind 1/3 more corn per horsepower hour 


to put these Morvey “Red-Heds” to work 


For oll crop storage hondles 
enything—smell grein, eer corn, 

\ begs end even beled hoy 
’ simple =edjustment of 

sides flevator “ 

4 aed easily 
aturdily constructed 
pughou? t ast and 


“a Built in two sizes to # 
your specific needs L 


nothing flor 
Corn Sheller shells 50% husk ond 30% moisture content ot o 
think whot this means in time soved! 

Hommer Mill delivers up to 280 smashing blows per second to 


with @ minimum of work! 


You owe it to your beck ond your pocketbook 
See your Morvey decler 


aN, 


eon your form 


Ps 


For cleaner shelled corn faster, it's the Horvey 

Red-Hed" for your form handles 50% 
busk—J0% moisture content 42 more 
shelling oreo The potented “KERN.O-LIZER 
does iti Check this with your deoler 


FARM TOOLS, INC, Mansfield, Obie, Dept. 
me the complete facts on the Harvey “Red 
FARM ELEVATOR, CORN SHELLER 

AND HAMMER MILI 

R. F.D. Ne 


City 2 State 


Address 
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MANSFIELD, OHIO 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Inflation... What We Gain or Lose 


(Continved from poge 637) 


ment’s financial position is such that 
a deflation cannot be tolerated and 
that governmental machinery has 
been developed since 1929 which will 
probably effectively prevent a de- 
pression 

Furthermore, a large part of our 
hope of preventing the spread of 
communism rests upon continued 
prosperity at home. A _ depression 
in America would mean depression in 
most of the world, an ideal seed bed 
for the growth of communism 


5. Another argument against in- 
flation is that it increases the cost of 
the defense effort and the size of the 
national debt. But, as in the case of 
the farmer who finds that inflation 
makes debt payment easier, contin- 
ued inflation should make repayment 
of the government debt easier 

What the government takes out of 
our right-hand pockets in taxes to 
pay the debt, it puts back in our left- 
hand pockets when we cash our 
bonds. But the right-hand pockets 
and the left-hand pockets are fre- 
quently on different individuals. In- 
equities thus arise in the redistribu- 
tion of incomes through taxation and 
debt management. 


You Have a Stake in Inflation... 


Perhaps at this point you are try- 
ing to decide whether inflation is 
good or bad for you. We have dis- 
cussed ways by which you as a farm- 
er may gain from inflation, and have 
seen that some of the common ar- 
guments advanced in favor of control 
have important weaknesses 

Yet, farmers and all other groups 
in the economy have a vital stake 
in inflation control and should, in 
their own interests and for the good 
of the nation, support a program 
which will really control inflation 

The arguments for inflation and 
against control are all based upon 
the assumption of mild _ inflation. 

Most economists will even agree 
that a little inflation stimulates pro- 
duction. Farmers and other business- 
men are encouraged to expand their 
businesses by acquiring productive re- 
sources today to produce things to be 
sold at tomorrow's higher prices. 
The labor force increases because the 
rising cost of living and higher wages 
cause young people to go to work 
earlier, old people to keep working 
longer, and housewives and retired 
persons to take jobs outside the 


| home 


The greatest danger cf inflation is 
that it may become runaway or hy- 
perinflation. Once started inflation 
is very hard to stop. When people 
expect inflation to continue and act 
accordingly, the result is more infla- 
tion. War, or the threat of war, leads 
people to expect shortages and ris- 
ing prices. Producers, distributors, 
and consumers rush to build up 
stocks of items expected to become 
scare and higher priced. They use 
more and more credit to do so which 
adds to the supply of money. And 
the inflation spiral is on its way 

Next the government gets into the 
act and begins to place defense or- 
ders. The recipients of these orders 
begin to acquire materials and labor 
to fill these orders, again financed 
largely by borrowing. Productive re- 
sources are diverted from civilian 
production but payments to the own- 
ers of these resources become income 
which is used to bid up prices unless 
siphoned off by taxes or savings 

The inflationary spiral gains addi- 
tional momertum when the govern- 
ment begins to pay for the goods it 
has ordered because it, too, uses 


borrowed funds. Borrowing from 
individuals is the least inflationary 
source of funds. However, bond buy- 
ing by individuals has not proved ad- 
equate to finance any major war or 
defense effort, so most of the gov- 
ernment's borrowed funds come from 
selling bonds to banks. This is highly 
inflationary because it creates new 
money just as if new currency had 
been printed 

When inflation proceeds as fast as 
it has in the past ten years, people 
begin to question the wisdom of 
buying government bonds whan the 
real value of the bond is likely to de- 
cline so much that the purchaser ac- 
tually realizes negative interest on 
his investment. Instead they will 
want to buy houses, farms, common 
stocks, and other items which rise 
in dollar value with inflation. The 
government loses an important source 
of loan funds and will have to bor- 
row more from banks or increase 
taxes. But higher taxes are politi- 
cally unpopular, so it borrows 

As inflation proceeds, serious mal- 
adjustments develop in the economy 

If products are held off the market 
by producers or distributors, someone 
will have to get along with less or 
even do without. If consumers buy 
more than they need, the effect is 
the same. If you as a farmer buy 
machinery, supplies, or land you do 
not need, other farmers will not be 
able to get the productive resources 
needed for efficient production. Ag- 
ricultural production is reduced and 
everyone will suffer. The same thing 
will be going on in other industries, 
which reduces their production. La- 
bor unrest develops as the cost of 
living rises and production suffers 
still more 

The ultimate end is hyperinflation. 
People lose all confidence in money. 
Laborers are not willing to work for 
money. Farmers, manufacturers, and 
storekeepers will not accept money 
for goods. Goods replace money as 
the medium of exchange — a barter 
system. A modern complex industrial 
economy such as ours cannot operate 
on a barter system. Economic, po- 
litical, and social chaos results. De- 
mocracy and individual freedom, as 
we know them, are lost 

History gives us many examples 
of the destructiveness of runaway 
inflation: Germany after World War 
I and China during World War II, to 
mention only two. The consequences 
are well known: Hitler in Germany 
and the communist domination of 
China. 


Are We Really in Danger of Such 
Hyperinflation? 


Before you answer “no,” think 
back over the danger signals that 
were discussed above: 


Expectations of rising prices 

Hoarding 

Deficit spending of individuals, 
businesses, and government 

Loss of confidence in savings bonds 

Labor unrest 


Ask yourself if you have seriously 
considered taking the advice of build- 
ing more storage or renting or selling 
a farm on a commodity basis 

We are not in immediate danger of 
hyperinflation. But many of the req- 
uisites for hyperinflation already ex- 
ist in these United States. The dan- 
ger would be greatly intensified in 
the event of all-out war 

Runaway inflation can be prevent- 
ed if everyone supports a positive 
program for controlling it before it 
gets out of hand. 
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Fall Feeds and Feeding 


In the fall there are changes of 


feeds in dairy cattle rations 


which oftentimes cause trouble. 
Here's how you may prevent this. 


by J. W. Bailey, D.V.M. 


OT so long ago we saw some 
cows that were “off feed” 
and down considerably in 


milk production. Trouble was finally 
traced back to their grain ration, al- 
though they had all received the 
same mixture and amount as before. 
However, with threshing just com- 
pleted, “new” oats had been used en- 
tirely in mixing up the last batch of 
ground feed. Since the ration ran 
pretty heavily to this grain, the sud- 
den change-over had simply proved 
too much for some of the cows that 
were producing heavily and getting 
extra feed 

New grain isn’t the only danger at 
this time of year, either, for there 
are several ways in which feed 
changes can cause trouble for cows. 
We have seen upsets follow a switch 
from clover hay to timothy, and from 
hay to straw or corn fodder. On at 
least one occasion we saw trouble 
result from a sudden change in the 
weather that made it necessary to 
move cattle directly from pasture to 
barn feeding. 

Acommoner trouble-making change 
is the one that calls for a sudden 
increase in grain for a cow because 
she has recently freshened or been 
placed on test. The mention of 
changes reminds us that they are 
natural in the fall, for many new 
feeds are becoming available at this 
time of the year 


New Feeds May Cause Overeating 


Every once in a while we get calls 
to do something for cows that have 
sickened after being fed silage from 
newly-opened Sometimes it's 
trouble due to eating too many ap- 
ples or potatoes or mangels or taking 
on an overload of green corn. At 
other times the animals have bloated 
after breaking into or being turned 
into third crop alfalfa or new seed- 
ing in grain fields. Occasionally sick- 
from an open gate or 
door that permits raiding a 
granary or corn field 

Whatever the circumstances, trou- 
ble is invariably due to overeating 
This may happen at any time, of 
course, but there are a couple of rea- 
is more common in the 
first this is the 
and there's lots of 
Second, it’s all new 
and tastes different from that which 
has been available during the sum- 
mer, so animals are naturally tempt- 
ed to eat more of it than is good for 
them. This causes indigestion, long 
recognized as the commonest trouble 
-in cattle. However, these fall feeds 
can cause trouble in other ways than 
through overeating 


Chokes From Chunky Feed 


silos 


ness results 


loose 


sons why it 
fall. In the 
harvest season 
feed available 


place 


A particularly frightening one is 
choke. With such feeds as ear corn, 
apples, potatoes, and other root crops 
available, it isn’t surprising that we 
see quite a bit of this trouble in the 
fall. Cows aren't in the habit of 
chewing their feed thoroughly the 
first time, so a great many of these 
oversized mouthfuls can be expected 
to lodge at some place in the mouth 
or throat. 


Feeding at irregular intervals can 
cause trouble through overeating. 
Long intervals between meals allow 
animals to become extremely hun- 
gry, and when feed is finally placed 
before them it tastes so good that 
they are apt to eat too much. Fall 
is a particularly season for ir- 
regular feeding, since it’s a busy sea- 
son. With a lot to be done in a short 
time, days may begin with mighty 
early breakfasts for animals. Then 
the business of threshing and silo fill- 
ing and plowing and hay baling and 
assorted other activities may cause 
them to end late, with supper for the 
animals being served long after dark 

As if the demands of work weren't 
enough, fairtime comes at this sea- 
son and may account for occasional 
irregular feedings, too. Regardless of 
the reason back of them, these long 
fasting periods are capable of caus- 
ing trouble 


goo 


Damaged Feed 


Then there are different kinds of 
damaged feed that can make ani- 
mals sick, and again fall is a season 
in which such material is abundant 
Overripe or frozen grass and rough- 
age is a common offender and can 
cause serious illness. Rotten or 
overheated silage is dangerous and so 
is straw or hay that has been badly 
“mudded” by exposure to rains. Or- 
dinarily such materials are left alone, 
but they may be eaten when pas- 
tures are burned out and extra feed 
isn’t supplied 

Different kinds of poisonous plants 
have to be considered in the fall, 
too. As in the case of spoiled feeds, 
these plants are ordinarily left alone 
but starvation may force cattle to 
eat unappetizing forage like bracken 
ferns, sumac, nightshade, and others 
Aside from these, there's always the 
possibility of danger from prussic 
acid poisoning in connection with 
plants like sudan grass and other 
emergency hay crops. 

Everything considered, fall feeds 
and feeding represent a pretty deli- 
cate problem for the average dairy- 
man. However, good management 
practices can eliminate most of the 
danger of this season. In summary, 
ten “don'ts” cover the matter pretty 
well: 

1. Don't make sudden ch 
new grain or different roughages 

2. Don’t make abrupt increases in 
grain rations. 

3. Don't change suddenly from pas- 
ture to barn feeding 

4. Don’t move cattle into 
ous pastures without first 
steps to prevent bloating 

5. Don’t fail to chop ear corn and 
root crops before feeding them 

6. Don’t feed irregularly 
age overeating. 

7. Don’t take chances with prussic 
acid poisoning. 

8. Don’t starve animals into eating 
poisonous plants and damaged feeds 

9. Don’t neglect fences and closing 
of gates so accidents can be 
prevented. 

10. Don’t be careless when feeding 
green corn or fresh silage. 


inges to 


langer- 


taking 


to encour- 


When digging holes for planting 
trees and shrubs a good stunt 
dig the top soil off first and pile it 
to one side of the hole and then 
pile the subsoil in a separate mound 
The top soil should be used to cover 
in around the roots of the new 
plants and the subsoil placed on top 
of this. 


is to 








Look at 
the Labe 


ees on the insecticide you buy for use on your dairy cattle 


and in your barns. The ingredient statement is what counts. 


Insecticide manufacturers are required by law to show exactly what 
the active ingredients of their formulations are. Be sure the ingredi-+ 


ent statement on the label of your dairy insecticide shows — 


PYRETHRINS 


piperonyl) BUTOXIDE 
—_—, “a ee aa 





This combination of insecticidal ingredients kills all the insects tha 
commonly attack dairy cattle, even horseflies. Yet it won't conta 
nate milk with toxic materials. It was originated by U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals,Inc., is manufactured exclusively by U.S.L, and is sold 


under the trade name — 


Pyrenone 


to insecticide manufacturers who use it to make finished insecticides. 

Even if the insecticide manufacturer doesn’t say “contains Pyre- 
none” on his label (although many do), you can always tell a 
Pyrenone insecticide by looking for “Pyrethrins and piperonyl bu- 


toxide” in the ingredient statement. 


U.S.Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Branches in all arincipal cities 
in Canada: Notural Products Corporation, 738 Marin Avenue, Montreal, Canado 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. Designates combinations of pyrethrins and piperony! butoxide. 





AN AMBITIOUS BANG'S PROGRAM 


HE new Wisconsin brucellosis (Bang’s disease) 

control program, described on the opposite 
page, is worth careful review on the part of 
dairy farmers throughout the country. If the 
largest dairy state in the nation can carry out 
the program outlined, certainly it can be done 
in most of our other dairy states. 

When the Chicago Department of Health an- 
nounced last spring that after January 1, 1955, 
all milk shipped to Chicago must come from 
Bang's free herds, Wisconsin dairymen were 
concerned about their future markets 

That concern was reflected in the Department 
of Agriculture where Director Donald McDowell 
visited with leading dairymen and eventually 
invited delegates from 28 Wisconsin farm, pro- 
fessional, breed, and livestock organizations to 
compose a 28-man statewide Brucellosis Commit- 
tee. McDowell then stepped out of the picture 
and let the committee draft the best program 
® could to bring the disease under control. and 
@ventually eradicate it from the state 

The program described is what the Wisconsin 
@mmittee finally approved unanimously and 
fecommended to the state legislature for enact- 
Ment into effective legislation. With such unani- 
fous backing, the legislature approved a $3,- 
900,000 appropriation for the present biennium 
Tr vote was unanimous in the state senate and 
the legislation was passed by the assembly by a 
Pote of 81 to 2. Governor Kohler was strong in 
bis support of the work of the 28-man commit- 
fee. He signed the enabling legislation the day 
Shis is written 
| Another Wisconsin move, which has attracted 

ationwide attention, was the passage of a $25,- 
boo appropriation to authorize the Department 
®f Agriculture to make arrangements to manu- 
facture M vaccine in Wisconsin. As our readers 
Will recall, this is the vaccine developed by Dr 
i. Forest Huddleson of Michigan State College 
Snd now used in Michigan. The vaccine 
Bas not been approved by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for interstate ship- 
Ment. Wisconsin dairymen were anxious to have 
fhe vaccine, however, and asked that provision 

made to manufacture it in Wisconsin. At 
the ¢ negotiations are under way to 
license a private laboratory to produce the vac- 
supervision of the Department 


widely 


resent ime 


cine under the 


ricult ure 

M vaccine development took place after 
Brucellosis Committee had completed 
state control program so it was 


the state 


its work on the 


not incorporated in the original legislation. It 
was passed and approved independently 

We had the opportunity to work closely with 
the Wisconsin 28-man Brucellosis Committee 
during its long hours and months of work. It 
was one of the most heartening experiences that 
we have had in the years that we have been 
working with livestock health problems. 

True, there is a wrinkle or so that we would 
prefer to see ironed out in the approved legis- 
lation. By and large, however, they are minor 
in character and do not detract from the over- 
all effectiveness and desirability of the program. 

The program's most important characteristic 
is that it was outlined and recommended to the 
legislature by farmer delegates from all of Wis- 
consin’s farm, livestock, and breed organizations. 
They sought and used the counsel of well quali- 
fied men in the disease control field but, when 
all was said and done, they wrote the ticket 
that they were willing to support 

If the same program had been outlined by 
the Department of Agriculture, the university, or 
the legislature without the counsel of the dairy- 
men of the state, we would not be nearly as 
optimistic with reference to its effectiveness. 

Wisconsin dairymen have presented a task of 
major proportions for the veterinarians of the 
state and the State Department of Agriculture 
It will be nip and tuck to get the job done. 
There will be a great volume of testing and 
vaccination to do to fulfill the requirements set 
up in the committee recommendations and the 
approved legislation. 

There is every reason to believe that the pro- 
gram will succeed. Farmers do like it and 
should like it. Wisconsin has a large number 
of excellent veterinarians and the Department 
of Agriculture appears to be determined to ad- 
minister the program efficiently and effectively. 
We can expect that there may be delays in some 
of the scheduled ring testing, blood testing, and 
vaccination as the program gets under way. 
After farmers, veterinarians, and the Depart- 
ment have gained experience under its operation, 
however, it should work smoothly and to every- 
one’s satisfaction. 

All groups should be patient during the first 
few months and not pre-judge the program on 
the basis of the flow of work at the beginning. 
A year from now we should have a very definite 
picture of how rapidly thé work will be ac- 
complished and be able to forecast how long it 
will be before Wisconsin will be free of brucellosis. 





In 1903, W. D. Hoard wrote: 
A THOUGHT ON MOTHERHOOD 


TH RE is 


dairying 


of cow 


a good deal more to this thing of 
selfish calculating side 
here that the 
larger, more hu- 
the poetic justice 
But human self- 
calculations very often 
wonderfully right 
view of life when it 
The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 
old Levitical 
adeth 


than the mere 
And let us say 
it from the 


and casi 
man who looks at 
mane skie W be rewarded by 
and more cash 
ishness in its cold, dark 
defeats itsell The old Bible so 


carries this thought 


of a better cow 


in its 
says 
And ir 
law: “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that tre 
out the corn.” 

jut the sum of all this doctrine, when applied 
to practical affairs, is contained in that wonder- 
fully true passage: “The liberal man deviseth 
things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand The dairy farmer must make way for 
such thoughts. He of all other men cannot afford 
to be blind to the merciful, humane side of life, 
this is the kingdom of successful dairying. 
nstantly dealing with the order of Mam- 


another place we read the 


iberal 


for of 
He is «x 


malia, and as has been said: That is most dis- 
tinctively “the order of motherhood.” The follow- 
ing from Henry Drummond is worthy the thought 
and consideration of every dairy farmer: 

“Watch any higher animal at that most critical 
of all hours — for itself and for its species — the 
hour when it gives birth to another creature like 
itself. Pass over the purely physiological proc- 
esses of birth; observe the behavior of the ani- 
mal-meother in the presence of the new and heip- 
less life which palpitates before her. There it 
lies, trembling in the balance between life and 
death. Hunger tortures it; cold threatens it; dan- 
ger besets it; its blind existence hangs by a 
thread. There is the opportunity of evolution. 
There is an opening appointed in the physical 
order for introduction of the moral order. If there 
is more in Nature than the selfish struggle for 
life, the secret can now be told. Hitherto the 
world belonged to the food-seeker, self-seeker, 
the struggle for life, the father. Now is the hour 
of the Mother, and animal though she be, she 
rises to her task. And that hour as she ministers 
to her young, becomes to her, and to the world, 
the hour of its holiest birth.” 


A. B. SIRES DO WELL 


EA month the Dairy Herd Improvement As- 
sociation Letter from the U.S.D.A. Bureau 
of Dairy Industry brings better news. The June 
1951 letter reports the performance of sires in 
artificial breeding associations. 

Of 2,102 sires reported in service on January 
1, 1951, 766, or 36 per cent, had five or more 
daughters with DHIA records. These sires had 
16,108 daughters that averaged 443 Ibs. fat. 

It is, of course, misleading to assume that 
these sires are going to continue to hold this 
level of production, because a substantial share 
of the records were made under natural condi- 
tions in good breeder herds where excellent 
feeding and management normally prevail. These 
same natural-service daughters, in average dairy 
herds, would not come through with records as 
high as they made in the better breeding herds 
of the country. Granting some degree of infla- 
tion, however, the records are still very good. 
The average proved sire had 21 daughters. It 
stands to reason that there must have been a 
pretty fair sampling of these sires in herds other 
than the original herd of proof. 

All breeds showed an improvement over 1950. 
The Brown Swiss and Holstein led all breeds 
with 464 Ibs. on the daughters of proved sires 
used in artificial breeding associations. As in 
the case last year, the Red Danes and Short- 
horns were low with 357 and 321 Ibs. fat re- 
spectively. In the latter two cases, however, 
there were only eight sires listed. 

Last year there were 760 proved sires in arti- 
ficial breeding and their daughters averaged 436 
lbs. fat. This year shows an increase of seven 
pounds, which is a creditable increase. With 
more cows enrolled in artificial breeding asso- 
ciations each year, larger and larger numbers 
are being bred to these top sires. 

The management of our artificial breeding as- 
sociations throughout the country has, on the 
average, been of a very high caliber. The re- 
sults are a distinct credit to the industry. Of 
particular significance is the predominant senti- 
ment on the part of the young men who are 
managing these organizations. They are not con- 
tent to coast on their records. They are con- 
stantly searching for better sires and improv- 
ing the business management of their associa- 
tions. 

When these managers are backed up by alert, 
interested, and progressive farmer-directors, 
there is only one direction in which they can 
go—forward. 

We need this greater efficiency in the dairy 
industry. We need millions of cows that will 
produce a great deal more at less cost. The 
average American dairy cow is still a very in- 
efficient creature. She stands in the barn of the 
average dairyman and produces but 200 Ibs. fat 
per year. In this June DHIA report we learn 
of 16,000 cows that produced 443 Ibs. per year. 
There is a monumental opportunity for service 
to the American dairy farmer 

We can be grateful that artificial breeding 
came to the dairy industry as early as it did. 
Enos J. Perry of New Jersey did the American 
dairy farmer a tremendous service when he 
brought artificial breeding to this country from 
Denmark 12 years ago. 





The United States is moving steadily in the 
direction of becoming a nation of employees of 
business corporations and government; and es- 
pecially of large corporations and big govern- 
ment. This change has brought great economic 
gains but a loss in political stability. The six 
million self-employed farmers—each part capital- 
ist and part worker—are the most important 
single group in maintaining freedom and private 
competitive enterprise.-W. I. Myers, 
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Farmers Write New Bang’s Program 


State-wide milk ring testing, follow-up blood testing 


in infected herds, and vaccination are the prominent 


features of the Wisconsin brucellosis control program. 


ISCONSIN dairymen have outlined the 
most ambitious brucellosis control plan 
in the nation. Beginning July 1 of this 
year, every dairy farmer in the state will be 
working toward a brucellosis-free herd. To show 
how the program will work, let us take the 
case of John Doe, a dairy farmer in Portage 
County, Wisconsin 
Sometime within the first six months—be- 
tween July 1 and December 31, 1951 — he 
will receive a report from the State Department 
of Agriculture stating that the milk from his 
herd has been tested for brucellosis by the milk 
and cream ring test. That report states that 
the milk and cream ring test was negative on 
the milk he shipped to his receiving plant. 
John Doe is not asked to do anything further, 
other than file a certificate with his milk plant 
by January 31, 1953, and every year thereafter. 
A veterinarian must sign this certificate, too, 
and he must certify that the Doe herd is either 
under Plan A or Plan B. In the event the herd 
is clean, John will probably select Plan A be- 
cause he can at any future time collect indem- 
nity on reactors that may show up 
There is one catch in the indemnity provision 
for Plan A herds. The legislators wrote into the 
law that indemnity would be paid in Plan A 
herds on all blood test reactor cattle born before 
January 1, 1951, regardless of whether or not the 
animal reacting was calfhood vaccinated. How- 
ever, calves born after January 1, 1951, must be 
officially vaccinated as calves if they are to ever 
qualify for indemnity at a later date. In effect, 
therefore, vaccination is not compulsory in Plan 
A herds in Wisconsin, but the legislature de- 
clared its intent by placing an indemnity premium 
on animals that have been officially calfhood 
vaccinated after January 1, 1951. 


When There Are Many Reactors 


Now let us take the case of Dick Johnson, a 
neighbor of John Doe's. Dick also receives a re- 
port from the State Department of Agriculture 
late this year. His report states that the milk 
and cream ring test has been applied to his milk 
at the receiving plant and there is indication of 
infection in his herd. He is advised to call his 
veterinarian and have a blood test run on the 
entire herd as soon as possible. Incidentally, the 
state pays all costs of ring testing, blood test- 
ing, and vaccination 

Dick’s veterinarian, Dr. Parkin, comes to the 
farm a few days after Dick called him. He takes 
blood samples from all of Dick’s 25 cows. With- 
in a few days’ time the State Disease Control 
Laboratory sends Dick and Dr. Parkin the re- 
port on the blood test 

Let us assume that Dick's herd contains seven 
reactor cows. With the notice on the result of 
the blood test will come .information from the 
Department of Agriculture advising Dick that 
certain precautions shoulti be taken in the 
handling of these reactor animals so that the 
disease will not spread to the rest of the herd 
Further, he should take certain personal precau- 
tions so that he and his family will not be in- 
jured through contracting undulant fever. 

Dick is advised to move his reactors to the 
stockyard, if at all possible. On the other hand, 
if he feels he cannot afford to move the re- 
actors at this time, then he may keep them. 


The veterinarian does not brand them, or other- 
wise mark them in any manner, except that 
they are identified through their eartag number. 
The state law does require that Dick vaccinate 
all of his calves if he retains the reactors in his 
herd and goes under Plan B, which is normally 
considered to be the retained-reactor herd plan. 

Let us assume that Dick does want to keep 
his reactors because he has a couple that are 
particularly valuable breeding animals, or be- 
cause he simply cannot afford to try to replace 
them at this time. By January 31, 1953, he and his 
veterinarian will certify to the local milk plant 
that his herd is under brucellosis control Plan B. 


Vaccinated Heifers Move Into Milking Herd 


In the herd, meanwhile, his calves are being 
vaccinated regularly and these resistant re- 
placements are growing up into yearling heifers 
and eventually will be ready to move into the 
milking string. Within a reasonable period of 
time, from as short as one year perhaps until 
four or five years, the logical program would be 
to move these reactors out of the herd and re- 
place them with vaccinated heifers that are 
ready to step into the milking string. 

When Dick sells his reactors he is not entitled 
to indemnity because the legislature thought it 
should encourage the earliest possible removal 
of reactor cattle. After he has once cleaned up, 
however, and after he has entered Plan A, he 
can at any future time collect indemnity for 
animals that may possibly react. 

If Dick continues to stay on Plan B, he must 
have the herd blood tested every 18 months so 
long as the herd continues to show infection on 
the milk and cream ring test. These blood tests 
are solely information blood tests to give every 
dairy farmer in the state of Wisconsin concrete 
information on where his reactors are in his 
herd. He can use this information and with his 
good judgment bring the disease under control 
through careful sanitary practices and through 
eventual removal and replacement of diseased 
animals with vaccinated resistant replacements. 


How Program Differs From Those In Other States 


Insofar as the dairy farmer is concerned, that 
is about the story on the Wisconsin brucellosis 
control plan that went into effect July 1. Sig- 
nificant features are: 

1, It is a state-wide plan of control and eradi- 
cation. It breaks away from the previously ac- 
cepted concept of township and county areas. 

2. No dairy farmer is compelled to remove his 
reactors. If he retains them, he must calfhood 
vaccinate, however, and the herd must be blood 
tested periodically so that every dairy farmer 
knows where his reactors stand in the barn 

3. To the best of our knowledge, it is the first 
time that a state has made a bold step to take 
a penalty off brucellosis information. In the past, 
the blood test has too often carried a penalty of 
branding or compulsory slaughter, which dairy 
farmers have resented and rejected 

4. The semi-annual milk and cream ring tests 
are applied state-wide to give current, up-to-date 
information on the health status of all herds 
The blood test is a very costly and difficult test 
to apply on a large number of herds at fre- 
quent intervals. A great share of the blood test- 
in- eliminated through the use of the milk 


and cream ring test because blood tests are not 
required where the ring test continues to report 
negatively. 

There are some other provisions which are in- 
cidental to the ones already outlined but which 
may be important in certain instances. 

In beef herds and in dairy herds where there 
is no opportunity to apply the milk and cream 
ring test, an initial blood test must be taken. If 
the owner selects Plan A, the blood test must 
be repeated at approximately 12-month intervals. 
If the owner selects Plan B, the blood test must 
be given every 18 months. 

If 75 per cent of the cattle owners in the 
county desire the entire county to be under Plan — 
A, they can so vote and this makes the entire 
county a one-plan operation. Few counties are 
ready for such a step but, at some future date, 
when these vaccinated replacements have taken 
over from the old reactor cows, the move will be 
less costly and the control program will enter its 
final stages of eradication. The cattle owners of 
the county must be the ones to determine 
whether or not it will go under Plan A, however 


To Sell Milk Herd Must Be Working On Control 


. Milk plants are not allowed to accept milk 
from producers who do not have a certificate on 
file that the herd in question is either under 
Pian A or Plan B. 

Indemnities will be paid on the basis that they 
shall not exceed $50 for a registered animal and 
$25 for an unregistered one. Normally the fed- 
eral government will match these indemnity pay- 
ments to double the figures, 

Another interesting provision has to do with 
the determination of reactors. Official vaccinates 
will not be determined reactors if they are un- 
der 24 months of age. 

If the animal is over 24 months of age and 
the blood test reaction is not more than in- 
complete in a dilution of 1 to 100, the animal 
will not be considered a reactor. 

If the attending veterinarian believes that 
there is no abortion in the herd, or no other 
indication of brucellosis infection, a calfhood 
vaccinated animal will not be declared a re- 
actor, regardless of titer, up to the age of 30 
months. Over 30 months of age, however, the 
animal must not exceed a reaction of incomplete 
in a dilution of 1 to 100 

If you buy an animal from a Wisconsin herd 
in the future, you will not only receive the re- 
port of the brucellosis blood test, but you will 
also receive a report of the contro! plan status 
of the herd. 

It is also provided that reactors may move 
to other reactor herds upon the application and 
issuance of a permit by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. This is intended to preserve animals 
that are valuable because of blood lines or pro- 
duction records. 

Calves under four months of age and steers 
are not required to be tested before moving 
from one farm to another 

The Wisconsin legislature extended the period 
of blood testing for show or exhibition purposes, 
Formerly the blood test was good for 30 days; 
now it is good for 90 days. 

Please see editorial comment on the opposite 
page. THE END 
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... and why is Mutual Dairyade the “biggest 
25 Ibs. you can feed"? 

Because with Dairyade you get more than 
meets the eye. You get that famous quality, 
that absolute dependability and that low daily 
feeding cost which is so apparent when you 
actually feed Dairyade! It's this quality, de- 


DAIRYADE 
COSTS ABOUT 


5 


Pers Day—Per Calf 


pendability and low daily feeding cost which 
makes Mutual Dairyade the “biggest 25 Ibs. 
you can feed”! 

That's why producers like H. N. Hansen 
of Pleasanton, Calif. is successfully and eco- 
nomically feeding over 150 calves today 
with Dairyade—And Wisconsin's largest 
individual producer of milk (Darwin 


Greenwald of Mukwonago) says, “Dairyade 
is the finest starting calf food I have ever 
used.” In fact, our files are bulging with 
enthusiastic comments on Dairyade from 
dairymen throughout the nation. 


ORDER FROM YOUR MILK PLANT TODAY — = 


BO MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO, MINNEAPOLIS |, MINNESOTA 
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We are pioneers in the bara cleaner 
field and know the importance of 
building « unit that gives you the 
kind of dependable service you 
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Mail Coupon 
LEACH CO. 
4 South Main Sereet, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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IN A CLASS BY 
ITSELF! New 


Pelouze Dairy Scale has no equal. One 
rotation of the single adjustable pointer 
— gives you the NET weight of the 
milking AT A GLANCE — an exclusive 
Pelouze feature! Beautifully finished in 
«@ long-wearing grey hemmerlcid — 
BAKED ENAMEL. All working parts Bon- 
derized, or Parkerized te prevent rust. 
Easy-to-reod dial protected with invisi- 
ble “glass-hard™ coating. Precision byilt 
for yeors of occurcte weighing — yet 
costs no more than oan ordinary scale. 


40 Ib. by 1/10 Ib. Model D-40-3 $6.00 ea. 
60 Ib. by 2/10 Ib. Model D-60-3 $6.50 ea. 


PELOUZE MFG. CO 


ANSTON ut 


4 CHICAGO AVENUE, EV 
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Fall Seedings 


Take the risk out of seeding grasses and legumes in fall. 


by C. M. 


DAIRY farmer at Rocky 
A Mount, Va., won't follow the 

same seeding practice as a 
dairyman in Seattle, Wash. Why? 
Because there's a big difference in 
localities, and consequently there 
must be a difference in seeding 
practices. 

That's something the majority of 
farmers must keep in mind when 
they study seeding recommendations 
And in the same line of thought 
an advisor must keep in mind the 
majority of farmers when he gives 
advice about seeding ... not just a 
few who go contrary to accepted 
practice and are successful in estab- 
lishing seedings. 


Weather Variations 


Variations in weather for any giv- 
en season may turn an apparent 
failure into an unqualified success 
Because of these variations, recom- 
mendations can be made only after 
several years of experimentation. Se- 
lection of any one given season's re- 
sults might lead to very poor recom- 
mendations year in and year out. 

There are certain principles we 
must keep in mind when we are 
considering how to do a certain 
seeding job. In seeding forage 
crops, it should be remembered that 
the seeds are small with a minimum 
of stored food. This makes it nec- 
essary to plant most forage seeds 
close to the surface so that the 
plant may emerge into the sunlight 
soon after germination takes place 
Once the small seedling is out of 
the ground, it can manufacture its 
own food and does not have to rely 
on stored food. Larger seeds may be 
planted deeper, if necessary, because 
they have more stored food and can 
grow for a longer period on their 
store. 


Time to Seed 


Not only should forage seeds be 
planted shallow so that they can 
emerge quickly, but they should be 
planted so as to have a period of a 
month to six weeks of favorable 
weather to become established 
Young forage se:dlings are small 
and very subject to drouth and 
freezing damage. 

Spring seedings are usually made 
in oats, barley, or in the spring or 
fall sown grain. During this period 
it is usually cool and moist and ideal 
for seedling establishment. If forage 
seeds are planted a month after the 
normal seeding time, they are quite 
apt to be damaged or killed outright 
by drouth. 

Drouth doesn't usually threaten fail 
seeding . . . it’s the freezing. When 
forage seeds are put into the ground 
in late summer or early fall, they 
need six weeks of growing weather 
to get a good start. If seeded so 
that less than a month remains be- 
fore freezing weather, the seedlings 
emerge but have too little time left 
for establishment. These small seed- 
lings are damaged severely by win- 
ter and early spring weather and 
frequently kill and are heaved out 
of the ground. 


Fall Seeding With Wheat 


In the state of Michigan, many 
seedings have been made with wheat 
in late September. Because of very 
favorable fall growing weather last- 


Harrison 


ing well into November for the past 
two or three years, the seedings 
have come through. On the basis of 
these comparatively few successes, 
many more people would like to 
seed in the fall because they don't 
want to top-seed alfalfa or clover 
on the wheat next spring. But again 

a year or two of success doesn’t 
necessarily change a recommenda- 
tion, and freezing weather may 
swing in a month earlier for several 
seasons. That will throw a monkey- 
wrench into the gears 

Unfortunately in this case, many 
people like to promote a successful 
venture and few talk about failures. 
Consequently, we find it difficult to 
counteract the occasional success 
which comes largely because of vari- 
ations in climate. Averages for a 
number of years give a much better 
picture of any crop practice than an 
occasional success. 

As a consequence, we still recom- 
mend seeding the grass such as tim- 
othy or brome with the wheat in the 
fall but seeding the alfalfa or clo- 
ver in the spring on top of the 
wheat. Seeding bromegrass, particu- 
larly, with the wheat in the fall is 
a much tter and easier practice 
than attempting to distribute it in 
the spring without a carrier. The 
seed should be mixed with the 
wheat prior to sowing and kept 
mixed as sowing progresses. Brome 
seed is light and will shake to the 
top of the seeder box unless mixed 
occasionally. 


Dormant Seedings 


It is possible to make seedings 
for some purposes and with certain 
kinds of forage species in late fall 
after growing weather is over. In 
such cases the seeds are sown but lie 
dormant over winter and do not 
start growth until early the next 
spring. It is frequently easier to 
sow reed canary grass in late fall 
than it is in early spring. Because 
this grass is often sown on wet 
mucklands, which are covered with 
water in the spring and difficult to 
work until midsummer, it is fre- 
quently advisable to seed in late fall 
just prior to freezeup time. The seed 
will lie dormant and grow in early 
spring even though covered a foot 
or so with water 

If seeded a month or less prior to 
freezeup time, the seed will germi- 
nate and start growth but fail to 
establish well enough to stand the 
freezing and thawing of early spring. 
Most, if not all of it, will be heaved 
out of the ground. 

Seedings of common forage 
grasses such as timothy and brome- 
grass have been successfully made 
at such a time. Most of the com- 
mon turf or lawn grasses can be 
seeded at this time, too. 

Waterway seedings, lawns, grass 
pastures,-airfields, etc., may be made 
at this time with much more chance 
of success than if seeded so that the 
seedlings start to grow but fail to 
get well enough established before 
growing weather is over. The com- 
mon forage legumes such as alfalfa 
and red clover seldom come through 
in the snow-belt areas if seeded in 
late fall and should either be sown 
in spring or in late summer just 
prior to fall rains. 
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It Can Happen On Your Farm 


(Continved from page 635) 


Another point, every farmstead 
should have arrangements to quickly 
get to the roof of every building. A 
strong light ladder will do for the 
smaller buildings. Two are still bet- 
ter. Keep them at some central lo- 
cation. If one is needed for some 
specific job, be sure that it is put 
back in place at the end of the day, 
even if it is to be used again for a 
same purpose the next. In other 
words, we should always consider the 
ladders as primarily for fire protec- 
tion. 

For larger barns, make a ladder 
out of 1 x 4s and 2 x 4s, paint it, 
and nail it to one end of the barn, 
right up to the peak of the roof 

Protection from lightning? This is 
very important, especially in the 
Midwest. 

If news writers cannot think of 
anything else to blame for a fire, 
they usually say that it was likely 
caused by faulty wiring. If, however, 
the job was done according to stand- 
ard specifications, there is little haz- 
ard from this source. Most fires due 
to electricity come from poor con- 
nections, old extension cords, and 
overloaded circuits kept in opera- 
tion by heavier fuses than the size 
of the wire calls for. 

It is wise to use as small a fuse as 
possible, since their primary object 
is to protect a given circuit from 
‘shorts” and poor electrical equip- 
ment. Five amp. fuses will do for 
most lighting circuits. That means a 
maximum 575 watt load; so two 100 
watt lights, two 75s, and four 50s can 
be used all at one time on that cir- 
cuit. A 10 amp. fuse will handle 
heavier loads with some appliances, 
but be careful about using 15 amp. 
fuses and never put in a 20 unless 
first checking on the size of the wir- 
ing on that circuit. 

Add up the wattage for a given 
circuit, including any motors. A 
third horse power motor means about 
330 watts; a quarter, 250. Most 
irons take from 1,000 to 1,200 watts, 
so they cannot be used on any cir- 
cuit without heavier fusing than is 
ordinarily needed. The total wattage 
divided by the voltage, 115, gives the 
amperes needed to carry that load. 
If a 1,200 watt iron is to be used on 
the above 575 watt light circuit, it 
adds up to 1,775 watts, which divided 
by the common voltage 115, gives 
15.44 amperes — just a bit over the 
maximum load for a 15 amp. fuse, 
if all the lights were on when the 
iron is used, which is not likely. 

One could go on in more detail 
with this topic so vital to us all; but 
after all it is up to you, the reader, 
and your family. Just how safe you 
make your buildings from destruc- 
tion is up to you and yours. 

Have you ever been in a serious 
fire? If you were lucky as was the 





“I suspect that the last cow I 
bought here had some disease, but 
she died before I could find out.” 


writer, hoarse cries managed to 
awaken you and half choked with 
smoke you grabbed what little you 
could and rushed down and out into 
the fresh air which you suddenly 
realized is so vital to life itself. 
Anyone who has had a narrow escape 
from fire doesn’t have to be urged to 
use every possible prevention to make 
one’s life and possessions as safe as 
possible. 

So, let’s not throw the magazine 
down and say “that’s a good article, 
maybe we should do some checking.” 
A carefully prepared story — and 
they do take time — written defi- 
nitely to help the reader, is like a 
fine tool in the shop. You have paid 
for it and there it is. But it just 
isn't any good if you don’t use it 
The important thing is to do some- 
thing about fire hazards RIGHT 
NOW — not next week or maybe 
next month. Make it your number 
one job to see what you can do to 
make your place safer from this 
thing which, once started, is so dan- 
gerous and hard to combat. 


Wage Plus Bonus Plan 


Here’s the wage plus bonus agree- 
ment of a Christian County, Illinois, 
farmer which J. B. Cunningham, 
farm tenancy specialist in the Illi- 
nois College of Agriculture, says is 
a good example. 

The farmer pays his tenant $130 
a month as going wage, plus several 
bonuses. The tenant also gets 1% 
per cent of gross hog sales, 3 per 
cent of the value of all grain (in- 
cluding landlord’s share), two hogs 
to butcher, feed for 100 hens, and a 
modern house. 

The hog bonus is payable when 
hogs are sold; the grain bonus when 
crops are harvested 

If you're interested in wage plus 
bonus plans for farm workers, write 
to the Illinois College of Agriculture, 
Urbana, Ill. Ask for AE2785. 


BOOK REVIEW 


New Yearbook of 
Agriculture 


The 1950-51 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture is now available. It is titled 
“Crops in Peace and War,” and is a 
968-page volume devoted to the uses 
of major farm products. 

The book is intended primarily to 
inform farmers about the handling 
of their products. It is largely a re- 
port of the work of the Department's 
four regional research laboratories 
whose establishment was authorized 
by Congress in 1938 to study the pos- 
sibilities of using surplus products in 
new ways. The volume deals with 
the processing of all major American 
farm products, their industrial and 
food uses, byproducts from the utili- 
zation of wastes and secondary ma- 
terials, the procedures involved in 
finding new uses, and the require- 
ments of consumers and markets 

The new Yearbook is divided into 
19 sections. Several sections should 
be of special interest to dairymen; 
for example, those dealing with the 
use of the general products and by- 
products that come from a dairy 
farm. 

You may obtain a copy of this new 
Yearbook by sending your request 
to your member of the United States 
Senate or House of Representatives, 
or by sending $2.50 to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





QUIET 


COWS 


at milking time 





For about 1¢ a day per head... 


Reduce stamping and switching, 


cut production loss due to insect annoyance. 


GULF LIVESTOCK 


wh \, SPRAY... 


Guarantee? 10 give satisfaction 
or your money back. 
When used as directed, Gulf Livestock Spray improves appearance of 
animals’ coats, imparts no odor or taste to milk and is economical to 
use. Its safe, dependable pyrethrin formula is time-tested and proved, 





Get Gulf Livestock Spray 


at your farm implement dealer, milk plant, feed 
store, Gulf station. Or call your Gulf distributor. 





Get these dependable Gulf products, too: 
Gulflube Motor Oil—Summer-Grade Good 
Gulf or No-Nox Gasoline —Gulf Farm 
Tires—All-Purpose Farm Grease—and 
many others. 


wow TWICE AS MUCH ayer 


AT NO INCREASE COSsT!! 


‘MASTICS 


FOR MASTITIS CONTROL 


«. Row mode with 50,000 units of penicillin 
in each bougie instead of 25,000 ynits. 
Tho potency hee Bese dactted, 
but prices heve not been raised. 
MASTICS ore greaseless ond soluble in milk. 
MASTICS are non-iritating and easy te use. 
MASTICS cre effective, and economicel too! 
a. some 
Mente © 0 8-000 ame ot cuttin in 


50,000 mxrogroms of streptomycin 
Boxes of 25, $8.50 


Sold only by your veterinarien. 
Coli him ot the first sgn of trouble. 





BULK 
COOLING Story 


Ask for new bulletin showing cash savings in 
milk loss and lower hauling costs where mitk 
is handled in bulk. Photo shows typical tank 
installation on Palmer Farm in lowa. For full in- 
formation. write: 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO 
460! W. Ohio $t., Dept. HE Chicago 44, til 








| Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





..» with bigger 
feed-yields per acre! 


AVE MONEY on feed. Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer 
Ses your land, and get back up to $10.00 in increased 
yields of home-grown feed for every $1.00 you invest. Roy- 
ster’s is a profitable investment —it keeps pasture grasses 
nutritious and productive . . . and builds up the soil at the 


same time. Plan now to use ROYSTER’S. 





ONLY ROYSTER GIVES YOU 
GUARANTEED QUANTITIES 
OF ALL SIX PLANT FOODS 


NITROGEN for rapid growth 
PHOSPHORIC ACID for maturity and yield 
POTASH for health and quolity 

_— plus — 
CALCIUM for sturdy plonts 
SULFUR for vigor and tone 
MAG NESIUM for color ond map 








F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


2! factories conveniently located 
fo serve formers in 20 states 


MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoord’s Deiryman milk record 
sheets and herd books . . . Send for samples . . . Neo obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


PROTECT 














1M SATISFIED NOW- WITH HELD 
HARD TO GET AND MY MAN READY 
TO GO ANYTIME | FIGURED | 
COULD DO ALOT ALONE IF # 
HAD ONE OF THESE HOISTS— 
| LOOKED AT EM ALL AND BOUGHT 
Tus ANTHONY "LO-DUMPER® 

HOIST — WITH ALL ITS FeaTURES 
iT COSTS SOVITTLE. 


Learn how easy it is to 
make a dump truck out of 


your own platform, grain 
Of stake body at low cost 
A penny post card will 





bring you full information 

sbout this “Low-Mounted™, 

Double-Arm”™ Anth 

“LO-DUMPER™ Hydraulic Hoist. Saves you 
time and work hauling livestock, unple- 
ments, gram, gravel, lumber... 1001 other 
Practical uses, all vear 


Write Dept. No. 1305 


GRADE AA 








CONTAINS NO DDT 
—but plenty of pyrethrum. Kills 
stable flies, horse flies, horn flies, 
house flies, mosquitoes. Use it in 
your home, too. 


This pooner “LO- 
DUM Hoist 
also available with 
“All-Steel™ bed 
(model X150) 
equipped with 

Sake pockets—easy 

to build your own sides 


ANTHONY COMPANY 


TREA . 
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Recommendations for the 
Selection of Sires 


NY FAST-GROWING industry 
A many problems and artifi- 
ial breeding is no exception. 
Each year the Breeding Committee 
of the American Dairy Science Asso- 
ciation has been called upon to give 
guidance, make recommendations, 
and assist with the many problems 
of this new industry. This year the 
following recommendations were 
made for the guidance of artificial 
breeding organizations throughout 
the country: 

The Selection of Artificial Breed- 
ing Sires—Cows are not bred on pa- 
per. Every statement in these rec- 
ommendations should be tempered by 
and interpreted with good “cow 
sense.” 


1. Proved sires should be used in- 
sofar as it is possible. 

2. In order to be selected for arti- 
ficial breeding, a proved sire should 
be among the upper 25 per cent of 
all bulls in its respective breed, based 
on the average production of unse- 
lected daughters. Twenty-five per 
cent of all bulls proved in DHIA 
during the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 
had daughters whose average mature 
equivalent production exceeded the 
level of pounestien listed below: 

Fat 

Breed Lbs. 





Ayrshire 
Brown Swiss 
juernsey 
Holstein 


Jersey 
Milking Shorthora 


3. Bulls which have some dough 
ters tested out of untested dams, or 
which have daughters with incom- 
plete lactations in DHIA or breed 
association herd tests, may be se- 
lected on the above basis, but with 
more reservation and less confidence 
than bulls selected on the basis of 
complete lactations for at least five 
daughters and their dams. 

4. Bulls can be separated into four 
general groups. All records and com- 
parisons used in selection and pub- 
lished on pedigrees should be labelled 
as to the source and kind of record. 

a. Proved Bulls — Bulls listed as 
proved in DHIA list of proved sires 
or breed association publication. The 
proof must include comparisons on 
five or more daughters and their 
dams. 


b. Bulls With All Tested Daugh- 
ters Average — Bulls with the aver- 
age production of all their tested 
daughters published in a DHIA list 
or in a breed association publication, 


including the basis on which the av- 
erage was calculated, but without 
comparison to the production of the 
dams. 

c. Bulls With Estimated Averages 
or Comparisons—The estimate should 
be labelled by the person or institu- 
tion making the estimate and may 
include incomplete records estimated 
to completion, using the factors pre- 
pared and in common use by the Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association 

d. Untested Bulls — Bulls without 
milking daughters 

5. A bull selected before any 
daughters are of milking age should 
be sired by a proved sire that ranks 
among the top 25 per cent of his re- 
spective breed, and should be out of 
a dam that is among the top half 
daughters of a proved sire in the 
upper 25 per cent of the breed. Pref- 
erence should be given to bulls whose 
maternal granddam and great grand- 
dam meet the same requirements as 
the dam. 

6. Degree to which daughters were 
selected, environmental conditions, 
number of daughters, and number of 
daughter-dam pairs should be given 
adequate consideration in evaluating 
proofs and daughter averages 

7. Type characteristics affecting 
production or longevity, such as seri- 
ous defects in legs, or udders, should 
be given due consideration in select- 
ing bulls. Type characteristics influ- 
encing beauty, refinement, and breed 
type should only be used in consid- 
ering bulls of approximately equal 
merit in the previously described 
qualities 

8. It should be the policy of arti- 
ficial breeding units to use unproved 
sires only to such an extent that 
records can be obtained eventually 
on sufficient daughters to supply 
proof of his transmitting ability 

9. A committee of at least three 
qualified individuals advising with 
the management of the artificial 
breeding organization and the state 
extension dairy specialist should 
make the final decision on each bull 
prospect. The committee should have 
personally inspected the bull and his 
daughters, and relatives, and should 
be thoroughly familiar with the rec- 
ords and the conditions under which 
they were made. A separate com- 
mittee should be established for each 
breed. 

10. Due emphasis should be given 
to the health of the bull and the 
health of the herd from which the 
bull comes. 
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Timely Queries From. Hog Raisers 


J. J. 


My sows will be farrowing about 
September 1. They have been kept 
on good pasture all summer and 
should be free of roundworms, but 
for safety’s sake I would like to use 
sodium fluoride to treat them for 
roundworms sometime before they 
farrow. Can I do this without tak- 
ing a chance on losing the sows or 
litters? How much sodium fluoride 
can be used and is it necessary to 
keep sows off feed before sodium 
fluoride is fed? 


There is not much need for sodium 
fluoride treatment of brood sows 
since the mature sows do not carry 
very heavy infestation. The sodium 
fluoride treatment is worth most for 
pigs for eight to ten weeks of age 
when roundworm numbers are at the 
highest level and when pigs should 
be making their most economical 
gains While treatment of sows 
would look like an easy way of clean- 
ing up the premises before pigs are 
born, there are countless thousands 
of roundworm eggs in the soil of pens 
and pastures. Even though sows 
were clean there would be no guar- 
antee that litters would not pick up 
eggs from infested premises 

It would be better to plan on a 
good program of sanitation before 
and during farrowing. Then, when 
pigs are about ten weeks of age, feed 
a three-fourths per cent mixture of 
sodium fluoride in grain for one day. 
No starvation is necessary before- 
hand. It is advisable to feed the sodi- 
um fluoride in grain rather than in 
supplement. Feed the sodium fluoride 
only in dry feed 

Too many hog growers expect too 
much from sodium fluoride as a 
worm expellent. It is not a substi- 
tute for clean sows, clean pens, and 


PREVENT and TREAT 


MASTITI 


DAIRY 
cows 
and 
MILK 

OATS 


With 
DR. LEGEAR‘S 














Seotd Everywhere 
OR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16. M0. 





LACEY 


clean pastures. It is a helper, only. 
As a matter of fact some of the dam- 
age that roundworms can do has been 
done before weaning age. If we rely 
upon sodium fluoride as a worm ex- 
pellent and do nothing on sanitation, 
there will be constant reservoirs of 
infection on hog farms. While treat- 
ed pigs will grow better, use feed 
more efficiently, and return more 
profit than those not “wormed”, the 
vaiue of worm expulsion will be 
higher when treatment is tied in with 
prevention. Sanitation is still a big 
factor. 


Isn't there some better way of 
marking pigs than through ear notch- 
ing? When I finish ear notching my 
pigs they look as if they had scal- 
loped ears. Aren't there dependable 
ear tags or labels for hogs like those 
used for sheep? 


Many kinds of ear labels and discs 
have been tried on hogs but notching 
appears to be most suitable for per- 
manent identification. It is agreed 
by most hog growers that notching 
does not improve appearance in lit- 
ters, but the marks are easily read- 
able even at some distance. Labels 
and discs do not withstand the rough 
treatment that fences and other ob- 
structions offer. When torn from 
the ear the damage to the ear tissue 
may be greater than that caused by 
notching. Unless marks are made 
too deep there is no physical dam- 
age in the much used notching sys- 
tem. This is especially true in com- 
mercial herds. For show hogs labels 
might be better 


Coal Tar Disinfectants 


Give your sows a chance to raise 
healthy litters by thoroughly clean- 
ing and disinfecting the farrowing 
house. But be sure to use plenty of 
water to rinse the pens if you're us- 
ing a coal tar disinfectant. 

Dr. P. D. Beamer, a University of 
Illinois veterinarian, cautions farm- 
ers that a baby pig's tender skin 
may be severely burned by such dis- 


| infectants. 


Dr. Beamer also advises farmers 
not to sprinkle dry coal tar disin- 
fectants in the bedding. One farmer 


| who did this recently reported losing 


four little pigs from skin burns. 

However, if you follow directions 
and rinse the disinfected areas with 
water, there’s little chance that your 
pigs will be burned. 


Swine erysipelas can lie dormant 
on a farm for several years and then 
flare up suddenly, 


Now—raise growthier calves 
with SuperSot—it’s thrifty, too! 


Whatever you feed as a calf 
starter, include SUPERSOL. 
This nutrient-packed, natu- 
ral supplement is extra rich 
in the foods your calves need 
for healthy, rapid growth. 

And, SupPerSoL is simple 
to feed. 

Just add a small amount 
of SUPERSOL to your starter 
ration —or make your own 


calf feed with home-grown 
grains, oil meal and SUPER- 
SOL. 

You'll find SuPERSOL is 
economical, too — for you 
add so little to get so much. 
SuPERSOL is the key to 
superior rations... not 
only for calves, but for all 
livestock—PROVEN BY 
RESULTS! 


SUPERSOL 


The Natural Supplement for All Livestock 


Write for FREE Booklet 
FEED Diveieston 


BROWN- FORMAN BIsTiLLeas CORPOR RATION 
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Need Help? Turn to the Classi- 


fied section. 








Qo" d¢ 00 MILKER 


Milks Cows Safely, 
Regardless of Vacuum Used 
CONDE MILKERS, SHERRILL, N.Y 








Here is the 
scale for the 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
QUALITY 
FOR — ECONOMY 
PROFIT 


PLAN NOW! SEND 
COUPON TO NEAREST PLANT 

















W. R. AMES COMPANY 

3905 E. Broadway, T: Fla 

158 Hooper St., San Francisco, Cal. 
GENTLEMEN : PLEASE SEND ME FOLD 
ER 6 ON AMES A BC IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CIty 


W. R.AMES COMPANY 


FRAN A 








Can You Stay Out of 
The Kitchen? 


by Marian Pike 


Not now, you can't — when you are busy picking 
garden stuff and putting it up for the winter. But 


meals can be made easier — and here's how! 


it's the smart cook who stays 
the kitchen during hot weather. But 
f us who are farm wives know 
us during the garden 
lucky if we 


h hope for 
We figure we're 
kitchen at all 


seasons 


by drafting the pressure saucepan 
rator and by planning to cook for 
le doing dishes for the last one, 
ves a great deal 
the big time savers. 
can make many 
hamburger dishes, 
roasts with their 
suey, chili con 


is one of 
saucepan you 
iin dish the 
the pot 
mpaniments, chop 


soups 


goulashes. 
g beans in your pressure saucepan for 
i which will take the pressure off 
und which will appeal to sturdy appe- 
se beans can go to a picnic, too, right 
Wrap the pan in layers of 
the cooker cover on the 
te each other for easy carrying 
pe for use in your 4-quart cooker. 
to six, depending on what other 
rve. Double or triple the recipe if 
at quantity and if your pressure 


pan 
nd place 


enough 


Pressure Baked Beans 


ips dried beans overnight. Drain. 
ound diced bacon in cooker. 

» soaked beans 1 medium onion, diced 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon prepared 
tablespoons catsup, % cup molasses, 

ns brown sugar, water to just cover 

for 40 minutes. 


15 pounds pressure 


Prepore this compote of all season fruit served over rice-cream 
while you do other kitchen work. Chill it until you wish to serve, 


in preporing, 


Remove from heat and let pressure release itself 
gradually 

Pictured with the beans, above, is the usual 
complement for beans, brown bread. This can be 
purchased in cans ready to heat and eat, or it, 
too, can be made in the pressure cooker in about 
one hour of cooking time. 

A Simple, Delicious Dessert 

If you remember to run that pressure saucepan 
while you are doing up the breakfast dishes or 
while you are preparing vegetables or fruits for 
canning or freezing, you can accomplish two jobs 
at once. Pictured below is an example of a des- 
sert which can be made while you are working at 
other kitchen jobs. It’s a compote of all season 
fruit which is served over a rice-cream. The dried 
prunes and apricots cook together in 3 to 5 min- 
utes. Cool the fruit, combine with pineapple 
chunks and chill. In the meantime, pressure cook 
the rice, cool, combine with sweetened whipped 
cream to which you may add a little softened 
gelatin, and chill. At serving time, today or to- 
morrow or whenever you need it, spoon the chilled 
fruit the rice-cream for an attractive and 
delicious dessert 

Store Cookies and Rolls in Refrigerator 

Your refrigerator, though like mine it may not 
have as big a freezing compartment as some of 
the later models, can help you over many a busy 
time 

Salads, desserts, icebox cookies are wonderful 
reserves. Make up a double batch of your favorite 
sugar cookies. Vary them when you bake part of 
them by working in chocolate bits, or nuts, or 
coconut, or raisins. Refrigerator rolls can be 
stored longer than usual by slipping the dough 
into the freezing compartment. Even unbaked 
pies, if they aren't too juicy so that the bottom 


over 


ahead of time. 


Put this salmon mousse in the refrigerator. 
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Boke co big pot of beans in your pressure cooker. Saves time 


serving, dishwashing. It's dinner in a dish. 


crust becomes soggy, can be stored on a refrig- 
erator shelf and baked fresh a day or two later. 

The salmon mousse pictured is one of the main 
dishes which can be prepared hours ahead of time 
and stored until serving If you don’t have 
the fancy fish mold, put it in a loaf pan 


time 


Salmon Mousse 


granulated gelatin in 2 


Soften % 
tablespoons cold water 

In the top part of your 
tablespoon flour with 1° 
teaspoon dry mustard, 1 t 
chopped parsley and a few 

Add 2 eggs and stir until smooth 

Add % cup milk, then very 
gar. Mix well 

Cook over hot water until the 
stirring constantly 

Remove from heat 
butter and stir in the 
completely dissolved 

Gently add 1*s cups 
canned 

Chill, stirring occasionally 

When slightly thickened, fold in cup heavy 
cream, whipped, and turn into a mold. Chill until 
firm. Turn out on crisp salad greens and serve 
with cucumber dressing 


table Spoon 


mix % 
sugar, 1 
1 teaspoon 
grains of cayenne 


double boiler, 
tablespoons 


aspoon salt 


slowly % cup vine- 


mixture thickens, 


add 14 tablespoons melted 
ed gelatin until it is 


sotter 


flaked salmon, cooked or 


Cucumber Dressing 


Dice 1 medium size cucumber. Chill in ice wa- 
ter until crisp. Drain and dry and season to taste 
with salt and pepper 

Whip ‘2 cup heavy 
stiff and add 2 
beating until mixture peaks 

Gently fold in the cucumber 

Serve with salmon mousse or 


but not 
Continue 


until thick 
vinegar 


cream 


tablespoons 


other fish. 


Prepore it hours 


It's ready whenever the fomily is ready to eat. 
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Use Your Washing 
Machine for 
Dyeing 


by Gladys Hemsworth 


F THE slip-covers in your living 

room have faded, dye them. If 

the glass curtains are streaked 
from being exposed to the hot sun, 
dye them. If your bedroom needs a 
lift, dye the small rugs, bedspreads, 
and curtains and have a new color 
scheme. 

By using your washing machine, 
you can turn out a_ professional 
looking job of dyeing small rugs, 
bedspreads, washable drapes, and 
slip-covers. The dye rinses out of 
the machine easily with clear water 
and the wringer can be wiped off 
so that no color remains. If neces- 
sary, some household bleach on a 
cloth will remove any color that re- 
sists clear water 

Cretonne drapes, 
couch covers retain their pattern. 
Only the light part is affected by 
the dye if you dilute the dye bath 
sufficiently. White shag rugs, faded 
braided rugs. and chenille bed- 
spreads take dye beautifully. And 
the method is simple. 

Buy an all-purpose dye and dis- 
solve one package in one pint of hot 
water, stirring until all crystals are 
dissolved. If you plan to dye a 
large quantity of material, buy two 
or three packages. 

First wash the rug or bedspread 
in the washing machine in soapy 
water until it is clean and free of 
spots, then rinse it well. Drain the 
soapy water from the machine and 
rinse it out, then rug in enough hot 
water to cover the material. Lift 
out the material and add some of 


slip-covers, and 


the dye solution. The amount of 
dye depends on the weight of the 
material and the depth of color you 
want. You can always add more 
color? so be careful at this step and 
add only a little at a time. 

Put the article to be dyed in the 
machine and turn it on. Let it run 
until the color has soaked well into 
the fabric and you have the color 
that is right. The color is darker 
when the material is wet. Rinse 
once in clear water. Hang up to 
dry in a shady place or indoors if 
the sun is bright. 

The same rule applies to tinting 
lightweight material. Bedroom cur- 
tains can be tinted a pastel color to 
give the room new charm. Glass 
curtains in the living room can be 
restored to their original beauty 
with a peach or ecru tint 

For a new color scheme in a bed- 
room, you might dye the rugs and 
bedspread a chartreuse green and 
tint the curtains lemon yellow. Or 
dye the rugs a soft rose color and 
use crisp white curtains. Junior's 
room can be made more practical 
by dyeing the bedspread navy blue 
and the rugs dark red. 

Silk lamp shades that will stand 
washing can be tinted by plunging 
them up and down in a large pan 
or tub of dye water after they have 
been washed in soapy water and 
rinsed. 

Look over your house and see if 
new colors aren't what you need. 
It is surprising what a little dye 
can do! 





Eggs Will Make Better 
Recipes If Used Right 


From angel cake to zabaglione, 
most recipes call for eggs. Everyone 
knows that eggs improve the color 
and flavor of many foods, but do you 
know why they are used and how 
to get the most from them? 

Two qualities that make eggs 
valuable in cooking are their ability 
to act as thickening agents and 
their ability to hold air in recipes. 
They will perform these duties much 
better if you know how to get the 
most out of them, advises Lois 
Jackson, foods and nutrition depart- 
ment at Michigan State College. 

It is the air beaten into eggs, not 
the eggs themselves, that helps to 
leaven batters and doughs. This 
way of leavening foods is especially 
important in sponge cakes. The way 
that eggs are beaten makes a dif- 
ference in the final product. Recipes 
give such directions as “beat slight- 
ly.” or “beat until thick and lemon- 
colored.” Here are some hints on 
how to get the best results from 
beating. 

When using eggs for thickening 
in- custards, sauces, and puddings, 
you can prevent streaks of cooked 
egg in the recipe by adding the hot 
liquid very slowly to the beaten 
eggs and stirring at the same time. 
This same thickening quality ex- 


plains the use of eggs for a coating 
to hold crumbs together on breaded 
foods. 


Take the eggs out of the refrigera- 
tor ahead of time so they can warm | 
to room temperature before beating | 


and they will give better volume. If 
the whites and yolks are to be sep- 
arated, do so while they are still 
chilled. Do not beat eggs until you 
are ready to add them to the recipe. 
To beat slightly, just mix with a 
fork, whether it is a whole egg or 
the separate yolk or white. To beat 
until thick and lemon-colored, use 
a rotary beater or electric mixer 
until the egg becomes lighter yellow 
and thick. To beat egg whites stiff, 
be sure there isn’t a speck of yolk 
in the whites. Use a beater until the 
mass is stiff but not dry. The whites 
will form peaks that topple. If they 
stand up stiff, they are overbeaten 
and will not give as much volume. 


Kindness 

Kindness is not a passive accept- 
ance of wrong and stupidity; it is 
paying hate with love, and greed 
with the joy of giving; it is turning 
fear into caution, resistance into co- 
operation; ignorance, intelligence, ir- 
ritation into benediction. — Origin 
unknown, 








ALL YOURS WITH A 
CRANE WATER SYSTEM! 


+. depend on a Crane-Line 
pump to keep an adequate sup- 
ply of water always on tap. 
For deep or shallow wells. 


Crane Lahoma Receptor Bath 


WANT A SMALL BATHROOM? It's easily done 
with the Crane Lahoma. This unique re- 
ceptor bath measures only 42 x 31 inches, 
permitting a complete bathroom in just 
5% by 6% feet. Has a built-in seat for 
comfortable foot, sponge or shower bath- 
ing—and its 12” high side makes it just 
perfect for tub-bathing those future farmers 
of yours. Furthermore, the Laboma is made 
of Crane Duraclay which is easy to clean 
—stays glistening bright! 


MAKE YOURS A CRANE KITCHEN—enjoy all the 
advantages of a new Crane sink. You'll 
especially like the Dial-ese controls that 
turn with finger-tip pressure. Choose from 
cabinet or counter-top models, Wall and 
base cabinets to match. 


MAKE WASHDAYS EASIER with a Crane 
Laundrette laundry tray. Glistening white, 
easy to keep clean—and there's a handy 
washboard molded right into the left 
compartment. 


WATER ANYWHERE—for stock and poultry... 
for clean-up chores. Crane piping brings 
it where you want it. Only Crane supplies 
the complete water system—from pump to 
fixtures—and at less cost than you might 
think. See your Crane Dealer next time 
you're in town. 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE * PLUMBING AND HEATING 
NATION-WIDE DISTRIBUTION THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING DEALERS 
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Multicolor Bunnies 
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Keep Your Sewing 
Machine Clean 


When your sewing machine refuses 
te function properly, the culprit, as 
often as not, is a packed mass of 
dust, lint, and thread. 

Miss Ann F. Beggs, Extension 
Home Management Specialist at the 
University of New Hampshire, ad- 
vises periodic cleaning of the ma- 
chines. The dust and other material 
which collects on the working parts 
of the machine may cause it to run 
hard, jam, or even lock, she said. 

For proper maintenance, go over 
the whole machine with a slightly- 
oiled rag; and then, with cleaning 
fluid and an old tooth brush, clean the 
bobbin case, and under the face plate 
and base of the machine. Do not oil 
or adjust until the cleaning fluid has 
dried, Miss Beggs warned. ‘ 














When Buying Rugs 
Invest some time as well as mon- 
ey in the rugs you choose. Learn 
how to determine the wearability of 
a rug before you shop around. 
Miss Dorothy Iwig, home furnish- 
ings specialist, University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture, says the 
closeness of the pile is one of the 
first things you should examine 
when buying a rug. 
Look at the back side of the car- 
pet to determine the density of the 
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pile. The closer the rows of the 
tufts per square inch, the better the 
carpet will wear. Or push your fin- 
gers down into the pile. If it is 
dense, it will be hard to feel the 
foundation threads. 

Don't let the length of the pile in- 
fluence your decision. A long pile 
gives the rug a luxurious look and a 
comfortable “feel” underfoot, but it 
does not affect wear so much as 
density of pile does. You can get the 
comfortable “feel” by using a rug 
pad. 

Thickness of the yarns also tells 
something about the durability of a 
rug. Notice the thickness of the 
yarn; it may be two-, three-, or 
four-ply. 

Read the label to learn what fiber 
or fibers are used in the rug. Choose 
according to your pocketbook and 
the approximate time you'll want 
the rug to last. 


Tomato Soup That Won't 
Curdle 


It’s easy to make cream of tomato 
soup that has little tendency to cur- 
dle. Here’s how, according to Mrs. 
Pearl Janssen, foods specialist, 
University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture. 

Mrs. Janssen describes three 
methods of combining the milk and 
tomatoes. She suggests that you use 
the method that’s easiest for you 
and the one that gives a product 
most pleasing in consistency and 
flavor. 

The suggested methods of mixing 
are: Add cold tomato juice to cold 
milk; add hot tomato juice to cold 
milk; or, for a thicker soup, thicken 
the hot tomato juice with flour and 
then add it to hot milk. 

The proportion of tomato juice to 
milk is important, says Mrs. Jans- 
sen. You can use equal proportions, 
or more milk than tomato juice. 
The latter combination will give a 
creamier soup that is less likely to 
curdle. Never use more tomato 
juice than milk, because the greater 
acidity might cause curdling. 

Other steps that help to give a 
smooth, creamy soup are to heat the 
soup rapidly, but don't boil it. Add 
salt just before serving, and serve 
immediately. 





Yes, these aderable bunnies are in 
brand-new, improved multicolor transfer 
recess which needs no embroidery at all. 
fee little bunnies they are in their 
brewn far and pink-lined cars. Iron them 
ente playsuits, sunsuits, little sweat 
shirts, as, dressing gowns; onto the 
squares of a story-telling quilt; onte place 
tewels, windew curtains. 
There are 18 of the bunny motifs measur- 
ing 2 and 3 inches. 

Send 25 for the multicolor bunnies for 
children (Pattern No. 377) to Pattern De- 
partment, Heard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 


Poppies in Multi-Color 





Brilliant scarlet, soft yellow and leaf 
green make these Ginch poppy motifs 
flashingly hand on table- 
cloths, eut-of-doors table mats, porch and 
hammock pillows. You'll want them on 
buffet runners, on the big pockets of coel, 
summer-morning shopping and house 
dresses. No embroidery is needed—just 
iron off the transfers onto your material; 

Send the r++ ; 

or ulti-Color Transfers of 

POPPIES (Pattern No. 317) six 7% inch 
transferring, laundering 

= uy — Fy uses. to Pat- 

“9 oard's yman. “ 

kinson, Wisconsin. ” ._—- 
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FLY CONTROL 


Steps Up Milk 
Production* 
*Tests show chat fly control 


increases average milk pro- 
duction 3.33 Ibs. per cow. 


1951 


Increase Your 
Profit With Lee's 


LINDANE 
SPRAY 


Best long-lasting spray 
hnown for DAIRY BARNS. 
Specially formulated for 
spraying livestock for flies, 
mange, lice, and many other 
pests 


® Highly Concentrated 
® Very Economical 


1 pt. - $3.00 
lq.- 5.50 


At Your Lee Dealers — Drug, 
Hatchery, Feed, Seed Steve 


GV es atic sass = =e 


educe s 

~ Fee ed Cost 
$12-$16 aTon 

BROWER 
Whalwind 





FEED MIXER 
Bave 60c-80c¢ per 100-Ib. bag 
by mixing yo 
hog and p 
, Bertect blend 
5 sizes t . 
lbs . at 
a heavy steel plate, seams welded. Over 
throughout World. Sold on 30-day 
eu uarantes. 
WRITE ' r Catalog and low prices; 
also EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
Box 2569, Quincy, MM. 


BROWER MFG. CO., 


~s - C H MOUNTED 
WER 





You've always wanted a 
10 Front Mounted Mower 


Now it’s here with s A 
you see where you're 
see where you're mow- 


Kosch, 


er before has mowing 
and easy. All points of wear 
: oy Li = including bar sic- 
kle and pitma Thousands satisfied users 
Learn why Kose H MOWER is Best. Available 
John Allis © 


for Farmall, . 
Ford- Ferguson, y~ gy -_ other make trac- 
tors. Get all the facts. Specify make and medel 
of tractor. Write for FREE. literature today 


KOSCH MFG. CO., Dept. £-12, Columbus, Nebr. 
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New Fashion Book 
The Fall-Winter Issue 
Presents Over 125 Pattern Designs 
Interpreting the Smart New Fash- 
ions for ALL AGES, ALL SIZES, 
ALL OCCASIONS 
Autumn's all-important separates, backbone 


of the wardrobe. 
The coat dress, the two-piece, the tailored 


mode 

Seft and flattering types for the mature 
figure. 

Party tee 

Young colae clothes and the Career Girl's 
Day 


Designs te suit the personality 
School and party clothes for togs for 
the teddlers. 
Gifts, featering wearables, accessori 
items from ene yard, toys. doll clothes. 
It's a wonderful book of practical, easy- 
to-make pattern designs, beautifully illus- 
trated. The most comprehensive collection 
you'll find in any pattern book. Price just 
23 cents. Send for your copy to Pattern 
Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 
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Home Mix Laying Mash 


Since home-mixed laying mashes 
were discussed in this column in a 
previous issue, we thought there 
would be reader interest in the fol- 
lowing recommendation on a home- 
mixed laying mash made by the 
poultry department of the University 
of Illinois: 


Ground yellow corn 

Ground oats 

Alfalfa meal 

Soybean oil meal—41% P 

Meat and bone scraps—O% P 

Dry vitamin D—2000 units per gram 

lodized salt 

Limestone 

Bone meal 

Manganese sulfate—feed grade 

2000.0 
20.0 


Approximate total 
% sateen 


“Most of the ingredients in the 
formula are readily obtainable. Dry 
vitamin D might be hard to get, but 
there would be no need to add any 
vitamin D except in the winter 
Even during the winter months, if 
hens are exposed to sunlight 10 to 
15 minutes a day, vitamin D would 
not be needed in the mash. If you 
have green alfalfa hay, it can be 
ground and substituted for the alfal- 
fa meal. Soybean oil meal can be 
substituted for meat and bone scrap 
pound for pound.” 


Senin on the 1950 
Poultry Income 


Times have changed for it is not 
so long ago that poultry income 
came mostly from the sale of mar- 
ket eggs. In fact, it was a common 
recommendation to anyone interest- 
ed in starting a poultry project that 
they plan their operations so as to 
realize at least 80 per cent of their 
gross income from the sale of eggs 
Over the years it has been more or 
less a standard recommendation 

The breakdown on the 1950 poul- 
try income indicates beyond a doubt 
that the income from poultry meat 
is fast approaching the level of that 
from the sale of market eggs. Eggs 
totaled 56.5 per cent, turkeys 85 
per cent, and the 35 per cent balance 
constituted income from commercial 
broilers and other poultry meat 
sales. Currently commercial broil- 
ers represent about 17% per cent of 
the total gross poultry income which 
isn’t peanuts! 

The opportunity to producers to- 
day to get into commercial meat 
production is indeed a great one. In 
some respects the attractiveness of 
this opportunity is great enough to 
cause some shifting away from egg 
production. Were it not for the 


great flexibility of our industry, we 
might rightly be concerned about 
such a shift. 

This opportunity is opening up 
new areas of production, has done 
much to increase the standard of 
living in some sections, and there is 
little question but that it will con- 
tinue to be a good bet for anyone 
who is willing to get into the busi- 
ness on the basis of volume of pro- 
duction produced at a low unit cost. 
This, in our opinion, is a “must” for 
the future. 


Turkeys Need Shade 


Hot weather can be particularly 
hard on turkey flocks, say Michigan 
State College poultrymen. They rec- 
ommend plenty of shade for the birds 
during the hot summer months. 

Turkeys are often killed by heat 
prostration during hot weather. 
Some flocks fail to continue normal 
growth during hot periods even 
though few may die from the heat. 

In some cases of turkey losses, the 
flock has shelter but not enough to 
accommodate all of the birds. Those 
that can not find room must stand 
in the sun. When shade is inade- 
quate, the birds try to crowd into the 
shady space and as a result may pile 
up and smother. 


To Study New Poultry 
Disease 

A comparatively new disease among 
poultry flocks will receive special 
study during the next three years at 
the University of Massachusetts 
through a grant of $9,000 to the vet- 
erinary science department This 
comes from the Massachusetts Socie- 
ty for Promoting Agriculture 

Chronic respiratory disease, a poul- 
try ailment for which no treatment 
or cure is known at present, says Dr. 
Henry Van Roekel, professor of poul- 
try diseases at the University, was 
first reported in 1943 in the United 
States. Only 53 flocks in Massachu- 
setts have been identified as having 
the disease and the only known con- 
trol measure is the removal of all 
birds and the establishment of a new 
flock. 

Scientists were not able to diag- 
nose the disease until recently and 
it has been commonly confused with 
newcastle disease and bronchitis. 
Therefore, we feel, says Van Roekel, 
that many unsuspecting poultrymen 
might have infected flocks. 

Some of the definite symptoms of 
chronic respiratory disease are tra- 
cheal rattles, coughing, sneezing, and 
retarded growth. The result, of 
course, is loss of egg production and 
loss of income to the poultrymen. 
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SERVICE SHOES 
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A short story 


He's a 
DAIRY BOSS 
at Thirteen 


by Den Devis 
Tommy Ingram 


OMMY Ingram is listed on the St. 
Clair County, Alabama, 4-H club rolls 
as a junior dairyman, but the 13-year- 

old youngster is doing a man-sized job on 
the Ingram dairy farm 

Each afternoon after school Tommy milks 
24 cows and handles all of the necessary 
jobs such as cooling the milk and cleaning 
up the milk room. And most of the time he 
also feeds and manages the entire herd for 
the evening milking. 

Mornings before schooltime Tommy is on 
the job again as a helper; his dad has the 
responsibility of the dairy in the mornings. 
The young dairyman is on his own again 
though with the herd replacements. He 
manages, feeds, and takes care of 20 re- 
placement heifers that are being grown out 
to increase the size of the dairy operation 

Tommy says that he started working in 
the dairy eight years ago, when he was only 
five, but he couldn't milk more than three 
w four cows then. He didn’t start doing a 
man's job until he reached the ripe old age 
~ nine. That's when he took over the en- 
tire job in the afternoon. 

During the past four years under the joint 
guiding hands of Tommy and his dad, the 
dairy has grown and prospered. They now 
sell an average of 45 gallons of Grade ‘A 
milk per day 

During the summer Tommy gets to try 
the dairy business from another angle — he 
helps produce feed for the herd. He can 
bale hay, drive the tractor, or operate the 
combine just about as well as anybody 

A man-sized job on a boy’s shoulders 
hasn't kept Tommy from making an excel- 
lent record in school and enjoying all of the 
sports and outdoor activities other boys do. 
He has only two B's in school this year; the 
est are all A’s. And he’s a member of the 
school basketball team and is always good 
for a dozen points in a game 

The young blond-haired dairyman is a 

ider in almost all of his 4-H club and 
school activities. In 1950 he was the junior 
lairyman winner in St. Clair County and 

ympeted with other 4-H club members for 
listrict and state honors in junior dairy- 
man work. 

As Tommy gains in years, he is gaining 
in knowledge and experience in dairying. He 
is doing a good job on the dairy now, but 
hat isn't enough to satisfy him. He says 
he's going to keep on studying and learning 
more about dairying. “Some day,” says 
Tommy, “I might want to be a dairyman.” 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Young Dairymen 


SHOW YOUR HEIFER 
IN THE RING 


in her stall at the fair, and you are making 
last-minute preparations before going into 
the show ring 

What are those last-minute preparations? They 
are the finishing touches necessary to show your 
heifer to the best possible adVantage. They are 
the little details that make a big difference in 
her over-all appearance. 

When you lead her into the ring you want her 
to look clean, sleek, and polished from horn to 
tail. You want her to carry enough fill to show 
capacity but not overfilled to the point where she 
will slump out of shape and look “pot-bellied.” 

Let's look at each individual job to do before 
going into the ring: 


Te: big day is approaching. Your heifer is 


TOUCH-UP WITH CLIPPERS ... 


It's pretty late now to clip your heifer. The job 
should have been done some days ago so that the 
hair has had a chance to grow out a bit and 
blend in evenly with the unclipped part of the 
body. But if there are a few rough spots around 
the horns, neck or tail head, or on the udder or 
belly, it will help to touch them up a bit even 
the night before the show 

To avoid making any noticeable marks by late 
clipping, use a back stroke of the clipper. It will 
take off the long, shaggy hair but won't leave 
any telltale marks where the short hair meets 
the long. he 


WASH THE TAIL... 


It's a good idea to wash out the switcn of the 
tail with warm water and soap the night before 
the show. Use a pail, and let the switch soak in 
the warm, soapy water for a while if it is badly 
soiled. Scrub it by rubbing it with your hands 
and then rinse it until all soap has been removed. 

If the switch is long and you want it to be 
wavy for the show, braid it and tie the end with 
a piece of string or a rubber band. It will be dry 
the next morning and you can then unbraid it 
and comb it. This procedure will give it a clean, 
wavy, and fluffy appearance which adds to the 
general appearance of the heifer. 


THE HORNS AND HOOFS... 


We have talked in previous articles about pol- 
ishing horns:and hoofs, starting with a rasp to 
take off the rough outside coating, smoothing 
down with emery cloth, and then giving them a 
final smoothing with pumice or some other ab- 
rasive powder on a cloth. 

Just before going into the show ring some 
showmen like to wipe the horns and hoofs with a 
cloth soaked with olive oil to give them a shine. 
Others polish them with a neutral shoe polish. 
This will give them a longer-lasting shine, as the 
oil tends to soak in or collect dust and become 
dull again in a short time. 


CLEAN THE EARS... 


Though it may sound unimportant, we have 
seen showmanship contests lost just because the 
heifer had dirty ears. An animal naturally has 
wax in its ears if it is healthy and that wax 
tends to catch the dust and dirt inside the ear. 
A judge will notice such things. Before taking 


your heifer into the ring, wipe out the dirt and 
caked wax from the inside of the ear with a 
cloth and a little warm water. Like you, the 
heifer may not like the idea of having her ears 
scrubbed but they will look much prettier if you 
do the job. 


GIVING HERA FILL... 


It is common practice among most showmen to 
attempt to give their animals a “fill” before going 
into the ring. A heifer will not make a good ap- 
pearance in the ring if she is gaunt and thin 
looking. Neither will she make a good appear- 
ance if she is overfilled to the bursting point. 

If your heifer is accustomed to eating soaked 
beet pulp, it is wise to feed her some before the 
show to accomplish a fill, rather than trying to 
do the entire job with water. Soak the pulp the 
night before and start feeding her an hour or so 
before going into the ring 

As to filling with water, there are both good 
and bad points. If you want to give her a good 
fill, and she will not eat, she may drink water 
If you want to count on this, don’t water her the 
morning of the show, but wait until shortly be- 
fore you go into the ring. If you must fill her 


‘ ‘ 


SEE THE NEXT ISSUE for the last in this 
series of summer project articles. It will 
tell you how to care for your heifer after 
you bring her back home from the fair. 


& x 


with water, it is better to use warm water. If 
she fills up on cold water, it may chill her and 
cause her hair to stand up and look rough. You 
don't want her to look like a porcupine in the ring 

When attempting to put on a fill with water, 
some showmen make the mistake of letting their 
animals get too thirsty before the time to water 
them and then allow them to drink too much, 
causing them to become overfilled and giving 
them a pot-bellied appearance. 

Some showmen have also made the mistake of 
trying to fill an animal on grain because they 
cannot get her to eat enough hay or beet pulp 
or drink enough water. This is not a good prac- 
tice as the heifer can overeat on grain and upset 
her digestion. 


USE A SHOW HALTER... 


A show halter with a chain under the chin is 
desirable for showing. Your heifer should be well 
trained by now but may get excited in the ring. 
If she does, a little pressure on the strap will 
tighten the chain on her jaw bone and make her 
more easily controllable. 


BRUSH HER WEILL... 


One of the last things to do before leading her 
out of the barn is to brush her. Brush the entire 
body, including the legs, face, and neck. If you 
wish, you can give her hair an extra sheen by 
wiping lightly with a cloth dampened with olive oil. 


SHOW HER ALL THE WAY... 


You start showing your heifer the minute you 
get inside the arena entrance and you keep show- 
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ing her until you are completely out- 
side the arena. Many times a judge 
will be waiting for a class to come 
in and will notice the animals as they 
walk into the arena. That's your 
chance to make a good first impres- 
sion. Correction: that’s the chance 
for your heifer to make a good first 
impression. Remember — you are 
showing your heifer, not yourself 

It is well to look neat when you 
are in the ring, but don't dress in 
gaudy or bright clothes that will dis- 
tract the attention of the judge from 
the heifer and center it on you. No 
matter how cute you look, you cannot 
get the blue ribbon on yourself. 
White trousers and shirt are worn 
by good showmen everywhere 

Walk your heifer slowly — keep- 
ing one eye on her and one on the 
judge. Keep both yourself and your 
heifer wide awake. Keep her head 
up, but not unnaturally high. When 
the judge motions for you to pull in- 
to line or to walk your heifer around, 
do it immediately 

Your heifer should be trained so 
that you do not have to step on her 
feet or throw your weight against 
her body to make her move. All 
moving and showing should be done 
from the halter strap. 

If you win, don’t let it swell your 
head. If you lose, don’t let it defeat 
you. It’s not whether you win or 
lose, but how you play the game. 


A mother asked her small daugh- 
ter when she returned from Sunday 
school what the lesson was about. 

“The lesson was about a man 
named Solomon,” the girl replied. 

“And what did you learn about 
Solomon?” 

“Teacher said he had 300 knives 
and 7,000 cucumber vines.” 





Your Cows 
Your Barns 
Your Health 


INSTALL A 


FAN-PAC 


DAIRY BARN VENTILATOR 


MORE MILK PROFITS FOR YOU TOO 
FAN-PAC Dairy Barn Ventilators are 
designed to keep the air in your barn 
fresh, dry and at a constant tempera- 
ture, so that your cows will be active, 
eat and drink more and produce more 
milk. 

FAN-PAC IS PATENTED 

FAN-PAC is a motor driven 2-speed 
fan unit in a weatherproof housing, 
automatically conaaiiel by a built-in 
thermostat. FAN-PAC’S desiga, which 
provides controlled ventilation and ap- 
proximately constant barn temperature, 
is protected by U. S. Government 
Patent. Easy to install — 
economical to operate. 

FREE! senv topay 


FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
TeuLine ALL ABOUT FAN-PAC 





"pAN-PAC DAIRY BARN VENTILATORS 
Machine and Metels, inc. 


Dept. HDSSIX, East Moline, Hilnois 
Without obligation, rush FREE folders 
on FAN-PAC Dairy Barn Ventilators. 
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| Cleaning cows’ 
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Tips for Sheep Showmen 

Here are a few last-minute show 
tips for sheepmen: 

1. Don’t feed and water the ani- 
mals heavily before hauling to the 
fair. 

2. The truck should have safe foot- 
ing and clean bedding. Sand covered 
with straw works fine. Slick, dirty 
truck beds can cause unnecessary 
injury and soil fleeces. 

3. Use proper loading facilities. 
Never “jump” the animals from the 
truck. This is not only dangerous but 
may also frighten them. You should 
be especially gentle with your stock 
in a strange place. They won't show 
advantageously if they. are nervous 
and flighty. Also, they are likely to 
go “off feed,” and sheep that don’t 
eat well don’t look their best. 

4. Give the sheep a lighter ration 
while at the show to keep them well. 
A mixture high in oats and contain- 
ing some bran, together with excel- 
lent quality roughage, should prove 
sufficient in most cases. Also fur- 
nish plenty of fresh water. 

5. Carry all equipment in a show 
trunk. Have an organized system or 
storage to avoid loss and make for 
greater efficiency work. You may 
also utilize the trunk for advertising 
by painting on your name, address, 
and slogan. 

When showing a sheep, keep the 
animal in a square, natural stance 
and keep yourself in the background. 

It's o. k. to train your sheep to be 
gentle and to stand well, but don’t 
have them so friendly that they go 
to sleep. A poised, alert animal may 
cause the judge to take that all- 
important second look. 

U. S. Garricus, 
University of Illinois. 


New 2x Fat Champion 


Minnow Creek Eden Delight, a sev- 
en-year-old registered Holstein cow 
owned by Lakefield Farms, Michigan, 
has become the new champion but- 
terfat producer of the breed on 2x 
milking. 

On Advanced Registry test, she 
produced 1,123.9 ibs. fat, 26,975 Ibs. 
milk, 4.2%, in 365 days at the age of 
7 years, 5 months. Earlier this year 
she was c'Ticially classified Excel- 
lent, to make her the highest record 
Excellent cow of the breed milked 
less than four times a day. 

In her previous Jactation, also on 
twice daily milking, “Delight” pro- 
duced 1,002.3 Ibs. fat and 23,344 Ibs. 
milk. She now has more than 100,000 
Ibs. 4.2% milk in her first five lac- 
tations on 2x. Delight’s full sister, 
Minnow Creek Eden Repeat, owned 
by For-Mar Farms, Michigan, is a 
former champion in the three-times 
daily milking group with 1,230.2 Ibs. 
fat to her credit. 


Prefers Paper Towels 


Some of my members are using 
paper towels especially designed for 
udders. They use 
these towels to wash the udder with 
warm water containing a disinfec- 
before milking. At the 
same time the udder is massaged to 
cause the let-down of milk. Then 


the milking is started promptly. 


Paper towels do away with the 
necessity of cleaning and sterilizing 


} Cloth towels, a job that is often not 
| thoroughly done. The paper towels 


developed for this purpose are espe- 
cially tough even when wet and ap- 
parently do a good job. Their use 
also eliminates the temptation to 
use the same towel on several cows 
which will help to cut down on the 
spread of infections—DILLON ATH- 
ERTON, tester, Marshall 1, Iowa, 
DHIA. 


Three-Point Savings 
Program 

Farmers can invest their savings 
wisely by following a_ three-point 
program, says a University of Illi- 
nois authority. 

Agricultural economist L. H. 
Simerl recommends (1) insurance 
against loss of earning power, (2) 
liquid savings for emergencies, and 
(3) a hedge against extended 
inflation. 

He recommends life insurance to 
protect earning power, government 
bonds rather than cash for liquid re- 
serves to meet emergencies, and in- 
vestments in good livestock, farm- 
land, labor-saving equipment, or 
plant foods to build up soil fertility 
as ways to hedge against extended 
inflation. 


“Operation Postcard” 


(Continued from page 640) 
kept in the program for a ten-year 
period. This will give information on 
the annual fluctuation and cyclic 
tendencies of fertility within herds 
during this period 

The least obvious result of the sur- 
vey, but perhaps the most important, 
is the influence it will have on the co- 
operating dairymen. A summary of 
some of the letters received shows 
what this can be. Some of the let- 
ters said that the senders had never 
kept records but would start doing 
so in order to be able to be sure and 
have the information requested. Oth- 
er farmers wrote that they had kept 
breeding and calving records for 
years but never took the trouble to 
consult them. 

This benefit cannot be overem- 
phasized because breeding records 
must be the basis of any intra herd 
work on improving fertility and treat- 
ing sterile cows. This is one of the 
definite conclusions obtained through 
the work of the mobile laboratory. 
Now that Dr. Foote is helping them, 
2,700 New York State farmers will 
certainly have an incentive to keep 
and use their records. 

The knowledge gained from this 
survey should provide information 
that will be useful to all dairymen, 
no matter where they live. The in- 
formation which will be of special 
interest to many will be the varia- 
tion between the per cent non-re- 
turns as reported by the artificial 
breeding cooperatives and the actual 
per cent of living calves born 

The artificial breeding association 
in New York State follows a system 
of reporting the information on cows 
that don't return to service similar 
to that followed in many of the 
other states. Cows that are bred and 
don’t return to service after a 60- 
to 90-day period are counted as prob- 
able conceptions. Everyone realizes 
this figure has to be adjusted down- 
ward to agree with the number of 
living calves born. There is little 
agreement, however, as to what this 
adjustment should be but this survey 
should provide the answer 

“Operation Postcard” is just get- 
ting started. I have mentioned some 
of the possible results and how they 
may be beneficial. However, the sur- 
vey alrqady has shown its value 
whether or not any definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the data 
collected. The fact that 46% of the 
farmers who were approached were 
willing to participate is in itself a 
triumph for everyone interested in 
finding the answer to higher dairy 
cattle fertility. 

The dairymen want the answers 
and are willing to work to help find 
some of the solutions to this prob- 
lem that ranks second only to mas- 
titis as a loss of income to American 
dairymen. 


Leading Dairyman 
Protects Quality 
at Low Cost 


Sanitizes Milker Rubber 
with Lye Solution 


ae. WIS.—LymanD.McKee, 

of Hazel Hurst Farm, President of the 
American Dairy Association of Wiscon- 
sin, is a firm believer in using lye as a 
cleansing agent for milking machines 
and utensils. He writes: 

“On our dairy farm we have found 
Lewis’ Lye to be most beneficial in the 
production of high quality milk. Easy 
to use, safe, a very low in cost, a 
Lewis’ Lye solution used for soaking 
inflations, rubber gaskets and milk hoses 
—and followed by rinsing in a B-K solu- 
tion— spells accomplishment in the first 
step | toward a low bacteria count. 

Cleanliness in milking and prompt 
cooling are also essential, but of little 
use if this soaking and sanitizing step 
is omitted.” 

Like other progressive dairymen, 
McKee realizes that milking machines 
must be cleaned and disinf regu- 
larly—if they are to produce finer- 
flavored milk of low bacteria count. The 
use of lye lengthens the life and helps 
preserve the elasticity of rubber parts. 


Authority Recommends Lye 


mR 8 the stated opinion of H. W. 
ory, Chief of Dairy Husbandry, 
- wd University: 

"The proper care of milking machine 
inflations and other rubber is impor- 
tant in the production of qualit 
milk. Filling inflations and tubes with 
4% lye solution between milkings 
helps reduce bacteria count and pro- 
long the useful .ife of the rubber by 
removing butter fat. Lye solutions are 
easy to prepare, are stable and . 


One famous prod- 
uct, Lewis’® Lye, has 
been used by dairy 
farmers for genera- 
tions. Write for a free 
48-page booklet, 
“The Truth about a 
Lye,’ containing many 
money-saving ames 
ers about milking 
machine sanita- 
tion. Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. 13C, 
Buliding, Philadelphia 7, 


1000 Widéner 
Pennsylvania. 





OTHER (BENW M4) SALT) PRODUCTS 


INSECTICIDES 


for HOUSE + BARN + GARDEN 





Haul Bigger Payloads 


ALL- 
STEEL 


WAGON 
BOX 


Cut costs 
Seave-duty, arain-tight, alleted bok, 4 
vy-duty, n- . 
pa L-. =, Sliding dump chute. Sides 

corner brackets avail. 


Ge)" Powee 

















Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today's rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00. 
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GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


-— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate fer advertising in trie Gepartment ts 30 cents per word per insertion, except tor ‘help 


4. W. Potey, Route »™ 
advertisements must be signed: 
Count a8 8 additional a ~ 
CHECK WITH oRD Copy must 
TISERS muUST pune REFERENCES. 
Wiscensin. 





¥. 
“BOX 2, care Meard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wiscens’ 
Count each initial er group of figures as a word 
reach us four weeks 
Send order 


in” 
SEND CASH OR 

of date of nue. NEW ADVER- 
te MOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fert Atkinson, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


CATTLE MARKERS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


HELP WANTED 





COW stalls, pens, steel windows, bay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland is-* 

PASTURE Harrow—Unequalled all purpose har 
row. Write for prices and literature. CHRIS 
WYSS, Tillamook, Oregon 11-6 

BARN posts four (4) inches in diameter by seven 
and one half (7%) feet long at $5.00 each 
Twelve used water bowls—like new at §2.95 
each. Steel stalle with two posts and one parti 
tion at $8.95 each. Litter carriers and stan- 
chions at equal low prices. CONTINENTAL 
MPG. ©O., 118 South Second St., La Crosse 
Wisconsin. 16-2 





KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer 
for forty years. Large selection of choice Hol- 
stein cows and first calf heifers, fresh and close 
epringers, service bulle, T.B. aad Bangs test 

» carload of truckload lots. KENYON 
BROTHERS ©O., Elgin, lilinois. Phone Eigia 

isle i-* 

KEATING Brothers test 

ed Holstein and G 


selection 
end springing 
ship on orders 
ene 414 
.* 
for 
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. ‘°C. A 
AND SON oie 
WISCONSIN |) (ouer 


e erds 


sey Springers and 
TH-Bang’s 
* experience guarantees or- 

t ' KIN'S DAIRYLAND'S PRO 
GRESSIVE ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wiscon 


REGISTERED ilolstein calves. D. L 
bak t Wie 
FOR Sale ce Holstein and Ayrshire 
vot iste and grade at times 

tor ¢ 


ED ~ ARD 


CAVEY 
peio 11-* 


cows 


MAS 


Large select 


better Gold Seal non- 
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t Fr 
DAIRYLANI 
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arge select f the fine 
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DAIRY high class 
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© what . sually good select 
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SONS, Elsie, Michi 
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buy rder. BARRON 
ATTLE BREED 
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and choice out 
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r carloads. Order b 
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LIVESTOCK WANTED 


WILL boy « 





erd of regiat, ered or high grade 
Brown & ¢. type aod pr 
Ih ** rice \ddress 


STLARNS FARM, Br rad 15-3 


STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES 


HORN weights Ste 
sizes % db. 1% b 








per pair postpaid. Made in 4 
and 2 Ibe. Tattoo 


markers ‘7 ‘ . tee 


et 
BRE 


ERS 


tock o 
SUPPLY 
18-* 


oo : 
ARTIFICIAL ° tion supplies and inetru- 
ents a tormatior Catalog on re 

a : BR ELDERS BQULPMENT CO Flour 
wn, Pee . 7 
ARTIFICIAL reed equipment. Largest. most 
V e tor ee catalog Asoo 

' Atk . i-° 





DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
herns and neck Write tor folder 
ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting 
Indiana 16-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


SEVERAL dairy farms in Wieee 
ern Mlinois If interested 


FINNANE Milter 


tag for 
GOLDEN 
ton, 








nein and north 
write to JIM 
Janesville 
5 


306 Avenue 


nein farme! 
homes! 9e7.& 
ZZi3. St . Ww 
320 ACRES. 80 scres 
popple and birch; 2 
room house full 
ment § 
Vesper of emer 
BEISE, Vesper 
PREE, new list of south 


dairies, diversified 


e 
per acre! 


partly cleared. 240 acres 


basement 83 Sou 
balance terr One 
Highway 186 
Wisconsin 
weet M ri Grade A 
farms, and ranches Ideal 
climate, 10 months grazing, $40 to §100 per 
GLOBE REALTY ©O 2427 College 
Springfield. Missour 16-4 
FOR Sale—Unimproved South Dakota 
adjoining Lake Henry on West Ww 
section. § acre. R. D. PERRY 
Idah« 
OREGON'S 
stock and 
KINGWELIL 
Oregon 
STROUT'S Farm © —. Green « 
free! 3084 bargains, 355 states. W 
Our Sist year. Buy now 
STROUT, 7 & Dearborn 8 oO 


ile west of 
EDWARD 
acre 


e 
Lewiston 


famous Willamette Valley Dairy 
genera! farme Write tor ca . 
AGENCY Box 267, Corvallis 
20-* 

wer! Mailed 
rid’s largest! 
nflation. Save 
ieago 3 
7-10 
home 
cattle 
listed for 
desirable 
tailed in 


beat 


farm 
Raise 


SMestesipg’ Own «a good 
personal taxes 
We 


nities 


mild 
several land 


cheaper ir 
sale 
improvements at 
formation 
COMPANY 
Point 


mate have 
pportu 
attractive prices. De 
spon request WYMAN REALTY 
Henry Clay Hotel Building, Wee 
Mississippi 12-6 


FARMS FOR RENT 


360 ACRE highly improved dairy farm on oun 
basis near Madisor Wis sin A b . 
e ptionally 
machinery 


with 








furnish Soule 

nless 
and « 
further > pro 
Right party 
herd. BOX 
Atkinson 
14-3 


livestock 


modern. Mus 
and labor. Ik 

have experience, thorough 
complete desire to 
ducing registered H 


rhish 


Guernsey 

Federal accredited 

cinated Average 
ats, 4 

. i improvemen 
19% jern hom 
A market Address GEO. 
West Brooklyn, Llinois 

AVAILABLE March | 
farm. Excellent bui 
ellent neighborhood 
es Tenants supply « attle « 
( asl rent ‘ erneeys 
HARRISON 11) North 
90, Nlinois 


es, 3s *. tirade 
J. MONTAVON 
240 acre dairy 
dings good » bx 
5 es rt 


preferred 


State Street, 





DAIRIES 


operating dairy—1 
Moderr 





FOR Sale 


and 


Modern 


properly fenced 


187 
plant 
ire Guerr 
producing 


two years 


acres 


jairy and 


tember to De 

dairy ar 
farm equipment. as we s growing crops. Milk 
averages §4 year around 
grazing Price $15 sublect ¢ prior 
sale. BRADHAM RE —_e COMPANY. Real 
tors, P. ©. Box 43 Carolina 
Phone 48 14.3 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


mnvEs: Eneilage Field Harvesters-Balers. Save 

reed tool steel edge. Pi 
Same as used by leading 
usands in use on money 

United 
Papec N 
Papee 1 
Papec K 
Deere. Rumley 
Bradley $4.00 
and Hay 


ember 








up to % ar re 
rect actory 
mar rere Th 
back guarantee Immediate de 
States. Postage paid (C.0.D. add 50x 
1 A . 10, $3.00 ea 
127 « 6010, $3.66 — 
or 158, $4.35 eact se. John 
Skyline. New Holland, Dellinger 
McCormick-Deering 8 
per also $4.00 ecact Baler Slicing Koi 
$5.00 each AGRICULTURAL KNIVES 
Lock St., Baldwinsville, New York 
NEW Hetter-Barne Book 
remode! and eq f 
close dime tor 
5. Fairfield, Iowa 
BARN Equipment 
Simpler 
elec. vent t 
PLEX BARN EQUIPMENT 
consin. Dep 
cost 
tractor 


ery 


Modernize your barn with 
stanchior pens ater bowls 
° log. SIM 
Mare field, Wis 
4 


stalls 


Write for 


wire winder Rol! 
rwer and speed 





HAY AND BEDDING 


for beddi ne of 
iAN 





SHAVINGS Baled. carload lots 
livestock, poultry litter. Write 
©O., 343 8. Dearborn, Chicago, 


FERTILIZERS 


highest test 








ROCK Phosphate finely ground 
Tennessee, Idaho and Florida powdered rock 
phosphate able for immediate and future 
delivery. Quality gusranteed. Request pric 

literature Dealers wanted EATON-MANN 
PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 301 Barber Build- 
ing, Joliet, Dilinois 16-3 


FEED BAGS 


WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and 
feed bags Write for our quotations 
DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP O©OM- 

PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1 


AGENTS WANTED 


Something new and sensational in 
Make extra money fast! Show 
velours, metallics never before 
Gets easy orders! Pays up to 100% 

Free samples 30 Christmas cards 

with name, 50 tor $1.25 up. 80 assortments 
Personalized boos matches — stationery. gifts 
Several $1.00 boxes on app’ Write PURO 
co 2801 Locust, Dept "92 K, St. Louis 
Missouri 15-2 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DAIRY herdeman 20 years experience Extra 
good clean dry hand and machine milker, one 
of Michigan's best milk producers. Produce the 

richest milk without injuring the udder 
calf raising. Do feeding, test 

veterinary work, cattle fitter 
hog and poultry feeder. Help 
No liquor or tobacco. Wife 

baker neat bh keeper 
Live in any location. Refer 

148 Cherry St.. 8. E 














AT last! 
Christmas cards 
s satines 








utmost 
i with cows 


breeding 


cook serve 
5 per mont? 
ence. DAVID CROTTY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
SWwitSS farmer, 32. married 
farm on workable basis to absorb ownership 
agricultural college graduate, 14 years 
practical experience. Available after November 
let FRANZ HOFER, R. D. 1, New Bethle- 
hem. Pennsylvania 


HELP WANTED 


Male, experienced, single, dairy 
er poultry. Excellent working and living con 
ditions Steady year-round work LARRO 
RESEARCH FARM, 20521-—-10% Mile Road 
Yetroit 19, Michigan 17.° 

OUTSTANDING opportunity 
ried dairyman weating to 
stein herd near Je ist exp 
tamily and telephone BOX 76 
Dairymans, Fort Atkinson 

WANTED -Housekeeper 

farm near Madison 
tion to childrer Can have 
fer one that can oa milk. Modern t 
MURPHY, Pootville, Wisconsix 

SINGLE dairy. poultry. general farm 
experience. Top farm wages. Chance for train- 

and advancement Excellent working and 
eonditi Steady year-round work 
care H yard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 

Wisconsio 13-* 

wanted on Large 

Pay for overtime 

Opportunities for dependable men 

information WALKER GORDON 

COMPANY, Plainsboro, New 

24-spl 
herdeman for purebred 

jern me equipment 1% 

consolidated schools, bus by 

for competent. reliable mar 

Albion, Ilinois 

Guernsey dairy 

machine. Must 

A milk production 


wants position on 6 


Swiss 








HELP Wanted 


for single or mar 
work with top aiet 
erience ze 

care Hoard * 


tairy 


men with 


ified Milk Farm 
Room and board 


™ 
HELP Cert 
Good wages 
reasonable 
Write for 
LABORATORY 


Working 


miles from town 
door Top wages 
DALE METCALF. Route 1 
Working manager of 

milking 35 t cows with 

have knowledge of 
and tractor farm operation Write MAHER 
CORPORATION, Devils Lake, N. D 16-2 

EXPERIENCED single man l milk cows. Must 
also be able to hand mi Coed wages and 
good living quarters, iachuding board. Further 
information phone collect HARMONY JERSEY 
FARMS, John Street. Greenwich, Connecticut 

MERDSMAN — Nebraska purebred Jersey herd 
Ofticial Herd Improvement Registry Test several 
years. Write qualifications, health, availability 
tamily size. BOX 740, care Hoard’s Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MEROSMAN wanted for large commercial herd 
Must thoroughly understand artificial insemina 
tion and calf raising and have ability to handle 
1.200 milking cows. For information write di 

to Route 3, Box 405, Bakersfield, Calif 

SITUATION open—-medium sized dairy farm near 
Minneapolis—purebred Holsteins good build 
ings Write 1026 FIRST NATIONAL-8S00 
LINE BLDG., Minneapolis, or call Kenwood 
0196. 

HEROSMAN Wanted 
and test. 24 milkers 
ber 1 T. EB. COURTNEY, 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Married, capable man for modern 

Good salary and house furnished 

ARMS. Route 4 

Phone Bur 


100% Burke herd. Show 
Position open Septem 
Phone 230, De 


) E 
172, Burlington, Wisconsin. 
lington 1088R1 


WANT reliable experienced dairy farmer 
own help to buy interest in herd reg 
Holsteins and operate 160 
proved, and fully equipped for 
production Or would lease t right 
with satisfactory referer ces Saws ny 
lowance plus liberal . t 
owner BOX 741, care He ard’ s Dairye 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 

WANTED First class 


have references. Good wages 


acres 


share ar 


married dairyma nu 
good living quar 
write. or come to LOUIS 
Wis. Phone 4953 5 

experienced with 
and general farm work Begin 
or 15th. Good house and extras. W 
MANN, Route 2, Jefferson, Wisconsin 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, 
lowa. 


dairy 
Septe 








e talog 
Mason City 
2 





DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie 
Healthy and strong. Guaranted heelers 
trial. Choice of sex Spayed females 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDA E 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, o nding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 

WORKING Border Collies. We have t best 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARI M ‘ 1 AIN Re 
Lima, Ohio 12-* 

ENGLISH Shepherd 
Guaranteed heelers 
Partly trained $17.50 
ING, R-1, Kaukauna, Wise 

THE word “Class” is difficult 
something you have to see 
ognized 
imported 
Class 
PERROT 

CEeNERS 

Specia (rood catt 


bree ‘ 
Lou 18 KOPP, Route 1, 


SWINE 


REGISTERED Berkshires. Sired by 
Champions. Practically grade prices 
ADAMS, Hartland, Wis 

= STERED Minnesota N 

Litters 10 to 15 Iman 

FARMS, Lomira, Wiscor 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raisi eo Angora or 
New Zealand rabt Pie . Part 
viars free. WHITE ‘8 RABBITRY, "Howash x 
Ohio 2 





Pups 
Year's 


spe 
KEN 
18" 


and Border Col! 
ales $1 females $5 
NORBERT GONNER 


~enized, never 
registered Border 
their pups are t r 
R-4, Gentleman Road 
dogs for 


nee ree 


sale ma 


dogs 








3 State Fair 
ORLO 
24-° 


hic H 











FILM SERVICE 


AMERICA'S favorite finisher, the Wi 
ere you 8 beautiful enlarg 
your roll or negatives for on! 
fer}. 16-50c. Fast service > m coupons 
WILLARD'S, Box 55364, Clevelan i, O i5-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THOSE having slow breeders or Bang 
cows should Any breeder can 
taught to redeem these cows. Only school of the 
kind, established 1909. For breeders and herds 
men. 216 E. 10th t Kansas City 6, Mis 
souri GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC ee 
SCHOOL : 

MAKE up to $35-$45 week as a — ned Prac 
cal Nurse Learn quickly « 
free CHICAGO SCHOOL OF Nt 
F-8, Chicago, Lilinois 

RUPTURED? Positive comfort, no understr 
mo steel, no elast Write SMITH MANI 
facturing CO., Preston, Ont 

NEED stationery! You will like our livestock 
lustrations We hog’ Re your order wit! 
your own breed Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atk 
son, Wisconsin 

CIGARS. Fine mild. tacte 
Two boxes of 50 $5 Post 
cigara send quarter r 
A. & BURR CIGAR 
Louis 12, Missouri 

OUTSIDE Snow W) 





lard Stud 
prints fror 
(Trial Of 








barrer 


write us 


t € 
RSING EPI 


SNOW 


m gallons sold P 
WHITE PAINT 
sion St. Chicag Hi ‘ 














First Commandment 


For Breeders .... 


Keep Records 


Not for just a month . . . not 
for just a year . but for 
ALWAYS! We have milk 
record sheets and herd 
books. Send for samples. 
No charge. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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ees HANDY 


PREVENT STALL RUST 


To prevent steel pipe cow stalls 
and calf pens from rusting off at the 
center level, I use automobile body 
undercoating. It may be applied 
with a paint brush where the posts 
usually rust off 

Iowa. Ws. Scnort. 


HANDY TOOL STAND 


The tool stand and parts contain- 
er shown was constructed from 1 
inch boards and attached to the legs 
or under supports from an old sew- 
ing machine. The upper box has 
hinged lid, hasp, and lock. This con- 
tainer* provides a suitable place for 
keeping the spray gun, paints, and 


other equipment for the sprayer. It 
is also convenient for storing tools 
The small castors on the legs of the 
old machine make the stand easily 
moved about, and the box has a con- 
venient hand-hold attached at either 
end for carrying when necessary, and 
as a hanger for pliers and other 
tools. A coat of paint will preserve 
the wood and prevent rusting of the 
iron parts 


Alabama. C. A. COLE. 


HINTS... 


GARDEN HOSE AS SIDEWALK 
TEMPLATE 


side- 
to 


Ready to lay out that new 
walk, and a bit confused as 
final appearance? Get two garden 
hoses, as shown in the photo and 
make a lay-out. Hoses are flexible, 
and the “walk” can be given any 
desired curvature until the exact 
contour is found. Then staking out 
the walk is an easy matter. 

Illinois. GROVER BRINKMAN. 


its 


Sale Announcements 


Normandy Farm 
Pennsylvania 
Sale Managers, 


Ayrshires 
Dispersal at Norristown 
Ayrshire Sales Service 
3randon, Vermont 
Sept. 8—Jersey 
at Hutchinson 
Sale Manager 


Sept. 34 


Jersey Sale 
Minnesota Ivan Gates 
West Liberty, Iowa 

Sept. 10—Holstein. Bollembach Holstein 
Dispersal at Watertown. Minnesota. A. W 
Petersen. Sale Manager, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sept. 12—Ayrshires Pine Crest Ayr- 
shire Heifer Sale at Pine Crest Farm 
Grinnell, Iowa. Richard M. Sears 

Sept. 14—Holsteins. Ochsner & Bouquet 
Herd Dispersal at Wabasha, Minnesota 
Baird & Darcey. Sale Managers. Wauke- 
sha and Waterown, Wis 

Sept. 14—Jerseys. Illinois Jersey Cattle 
Club State Sale. Normal, Ill. Sale Mgr. Ivan 
N. Gates, West Liberty, lowa 

Sept. 15—Jerseys. Oregon Breeders Pro- 
duction Sale at North Portland, Oregon 
Lindow Jersey Farm, Sale Manager. In- 
dependence, Oregon 

Sept. 15—Jerseys. Wisconsin Jersey Cat- 
tle Club State Sale, Plymouth. Wis. Sale 
Mer. Ivan N. Gates, West Liberty. Iowa 
Sept. 21—Jerseys Iowa Jersey Cattle 
Club State Sale, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Sale 
Mar. Ivan N. Gates, West Liberty. lowa 


Minnesota 





tM CLIMBING THE SHOW LADDER TO THE 


DAIRY CATTLE 


CONGRESS 


The Season's Climax... 


PLAN TO ATTEND—Any dey or doys you choose to at- 
7 this national eight day exposition, you'll find events 





Jersey shows, 


HOUSING 


day. 
the night, 


[= Swiss, , Guerneey 
the Regional 
Milking Shorthorn shows will be in the judging ring be- 
ginning Monday, October 1. 
show and all the official national dairy cattle judging 
contests continue as highlight events. 
INFORMATION—Because 
abundance of activity, yeu'll want to stay more than one 
Whether it be for the full eight days, 
moke your room reservations now thru the 
Housing Bureau, Waterloo Chamber of Commerce. 


ENTERTAINMENT—You' went to see the thrilling and 


in prog The official national 
and Junior Guernsey, Holstein and 
Ayrshire and nation-wide 


The National Belgian Horse 


of such an over 


or just for 


show while you're here. Twice 





HOME SHOW 











THIS 
YEAR 


daily, at 3 p. m. or 7 p. m., you can see the hend- 
picked collection of the nation’s most famous circus acts, 
spirited competitive classes in the Mid-West Saddle Horse 
show, the nationally famous “Parade of Champions” and 
many other sensational events. Write today for the color- 
ful exposition circular on 


... the Industry's Greatest 


SEPT. 29 - OCT. 6 WArERiO0 


cey 


Holstein 


Oct. 27—Holsteins. Tri-County 
Ray 


Sale at Elkhorn, Wisconsin. Sale Mgr 
Phipps 

Nov. 5—Holsteins. U. S. National Blue 
Ribbon Sale. Waukesha, Wis. Baird & Dar- 
Waukesha, Sales Managers 

Nov. 6—Holsteins. U. S. National Blue 
Ribbon Sale. Watertown, Wis. Baird & 
Dafcey, Waukesha, Sales Managers 





RED POLL CATTLE 


POLL CATTLE CLUB OF AMERICA 








MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 
are unbeatable Produce 





HOLSTEINS 


ECONOMICAL FEEDERS 
Large y e 





than do the smalier 


HOLSTEIN- PRIEHAN ASS ASS'N ® 
OF AMERICA « Brattleboro, 


lceneeenensicitlidieindeiddlltitaessinaimmaiiiiadaie a” 
CARNATION PROFESSOR 


BUY A SON OF PROFESSOR 


CARNATION Professor is rapidly be- 
coming one of Carnation's most pop- 
ular herd sires. He was born February 
18, 1948. and was First Prize Junior 
Yearling at the 1949 Pacific Internation- 
al Exposition 
He is a son of Hallrose Progressor, 
Gold Meda! Sire, (Classified “Excel- 
lent’’), and is out of a full sister to Car 
nation Ensign, one of Carnation's lead 
ing herd sires 
Professor's dam is a 4% testing 
daughter of Carnation Chieftain. a son 
of Matodor Segis Ormsby. from a 1066 
pound daughter of Governor of Carna- 
tion 
We recommend a son of Carnation 
Professor for your herd, for we believe 
the future of this bull to be a rosy one 
Send For Full Details 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS, 
163b Stuart Building, 








| 


| Choice quality selected 


© 3 
| Laboratory Bang s Tests 


659 





HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 
Grade cows and heifers. 
freshening individ: 
. Weaned heifer calves pur- 
Negative to T.B. and State 
Procure our prices with- 
hey b— - mevy before buying elsewhere. We 
derso rivate daily sales. L. F. 8 

| a coMPANY, 3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
| nati 25, Ohie. Phenes: Kirby 5041-5042. Estad- 
| Wehed 1849. ‘s Largest Licensed & Bonded 


Closeup and fall 
ailable in q 


hased on ord 


| Distributors. 


| up to 500 and 600 as mature cows, 








THE LASHBROOK HERD 


Established 1901—OFFERS, SIX CHOICE BULL 
| CALVES, three to nine months old (none older 
on hand), sired either by Pabst Embe!l Wayne, 
a 4% proven Sire. or by our great young sire, 
ri, a son of Pabst Regal. from a 700 
Dams are all A.R. cows, 
fat as 2 yr. olda, 
Several from 


Excellent cow 
records drom 400 Ibs, 


Regal 
Ibs. 2x 
with 2x 


s. Send for pedigrees and photos 
LASHBROOK, NORTHFIELD, 
and certified herd) 


WISCONSIN 
Institution Holsteins 


4% dam 


a & MINN. 





| With over five generations of our own breeding 


| formatory 
| provir 


ordinary farm care and 2-time milking, 
Nowisco M.B.B Alberta 2632612 is National 
Champion Jr. 4-yr.-old with 1007.1 Ibe. fat and 
the first cow in the nation to produce over 1000 
Ibe. fat under 5 years of age on 2-time milking 
This B..B. Creator line of breeding is found in 
nearly all our herds. This combined with our Re- 
Wisconsin Admiral Burke breeding is 
« that consistent line breeding and selec 
tion has taken the gamble out of selecting « new 
herd sire 
For information and new bull fist, write 
W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Stete Capitel, Medison, Wisconsin 


DAIRY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Are you interested in Wisconsin Holeteins? We 
can locate them for you in Dane and adjoining 
counties, one of Wisconsin's heaviest Dairy cow 
populated sections of the State. can supply prompt 
and efficient Fieldman service on both grade and 
pure bred cattle. For information, write or wire 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS COOP. 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 353 W. Johnson St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. Office Phene—Dial 6-0513, 
Residence—Dial 3-5538. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at al! times. Can 
furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, 


aod under 








Phone 4933 Wisconsin 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Manv choice cows and heifers springing and 
fall treshening. Best blood lines. good pro- 
ducing stock, many artificially bred. Field- 
man service 

ARTHUR H. WEINER 
458 W. Harrison Street, Columbus. Wisconsin 








40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


BREEDING HOLSTEINS teaches us to raise the 
best. We have young bolle of all ages from dame 
as high as 100,000 Ibe. milk in 6 lactations. Oth 
ers up to over 600 Ibs. of fat testing up to 5% 
Sires by Pabst Dean, our 825 Ib. show son of 
Roamer 


MOONLIT DALE DAIRY FARM, Gridgeport, Wis. 





fe 1, 














FAYNE KORNDYKE OLLIe 


This month we offer twin sons of 
Fayne Korndyke Ollie who has an 
A.R. record as a two year old of 
533.9 Ibs. fat. These calves are sired 
by Carnation Bracelet Homestead, 
and were born March 31, 1951 





For pictures, price and pedigree write: 





STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


R#i2 Knoxville, Tenn. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


in need of good dairy cows, selected 
as Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 
Tri-County Holstein Association 
Watertown Wisconsin 














Choice Holsteins For Sale 





| 


. maven zy, for mee 


We have eight counties in pe er select 
rom in the heart of America’s Dairyland. 
| Fleldman . 
FOX RIVER VALLEY 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Math Meulemans, Fisidman, Kaukauna, Wis. 








| Ochsner & Bouquet Herd Dispersal 
SEPT. 14 WABASHA, MINN. 
70 Registered Holsteins 
34 large. good quality dairy cows 
500 tb. fat records 1 
heifers, most of them sired by « oon ot Pabst Re 
eal. 2 iceable bulls. For further information 
write: BAIRD & DARCEY, J Managers, Wau- 
and Watertown, Wiscensi: 











AN OPPORTUNITY IN 


TB and Blood Tested 


y with PASST FARMS iy 
r develop « 
ave been in several 


wae t 


votprint 


150 HOLSTEINS SELLING AT AUCTION 


90 Pure-breds and 60 High Producing Grodes 
THIS 745-18. 
SON OF 


“BURKE” 
: 


Is Senior 
HE SELLS 


ONE GREAT BIG 
DAY 


SEPT. 10 


Starting 10:00 A.M 


Watertown 
MINNESOTA Sl 





made uy 


daughters 


At the Bollenboch 
Form, 4% Miles Seovth- 
west of town 


* 


“BURKES” 


The BOLLENBACH FARM DISPERSAL 


and temales bred to him are all selling Also in 


breeding 
long way with 


Cetelogve Sent by Ist Class Mail, 


for FARMERS & BREEDERS 


— Calftheed Vaccinated 


selection of herd sires, Mr 
ee line-breeding to ‘Burke The 
years of DHILA testing 2s un der 
the three “‘Burke’’ bu sted 


end many of his da aghters are 


es 


Sire 
Gus. 
PABST BURKE JULE 


was gurebesed in me No orris Farm 
ghters had 
many of his 


tured above 

© years ago, whe 
613 Ibs. This son a Bu an. 
selling whey, ROBURKE PIFEBE TRITOMIA 
at “Ro trom 630-Ib laughter of 

PABST. COMRO, 2-yr.-old son of ‘Comet 

5-yr.-old full sister to Pabst Roburke Piebe 

ie an opportunity to wealth of 
from a herd operated un der tarm-condi 
« & number of tom y-groups that will go « 
more intense development 


25¢ per Copy 


EUREKA FARMS BULLS 


SIRED BY CARNATION ROYAL GEM. The dams 
of these calves are th 1 c 
testing 
started in 1911 One of 
you the benefit of all these 
of breeding. Our oldest calf was born last Sept. 
and the youngest a few days ag 


C. E. Huribert, EUREKA FARMS, Stockton, It. 











DERRIDGE FARM Offers 


another of those outstanding show sons of Gray 
View H. T. Emperor out of a line bred Chieftain 
7th dam, with 4.5% test, 489.3 Ibs. butterfat, 
10.800 Ibe. milk im 524 days at 2 yrs. of age 2x 
milking. Born Aug. 4, 1950. Here is quality. pro- 
duction, high test and reasonable price. Call or 
write 


JOHN RK. DERRER & SONS, Mt. Carroll, Ilinois 


2 GREAT 
HERD SIRES 


Sons of Montvie Rag Ap- 

ple Sovereign and Dun 

loggin Lochinvar Prince 
bull calves of th 

ing from top « 

Page, 500 Peshtigo 

UNADILLA FARM 


REGISTERED HEIFERS FOR SALE 








) and up. Write R. A. 
Court, Chicags 
Chadwick, tt. 





We have some excellent heifers and heifer calves | 


tor and King Bessie breeding. 
ane good producing dams. 


e 
HAWTHORN Pane ‘s. 





ee ee ee oe ee eee 


A. W. PETERSEN, Sale Mgr. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 





MOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
pete bleed lines. Selected from the best 

t Wiscons where better pure 

* t r 30 years We 


. jers 
"ea Waukesha 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


yur selection on hand at all 
Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
50 m northwest of Mil- 
where heavy producing Hol- 
raised from founda- 
Priced to meet your 
We have 
to your 








les 


ws are 

ebreds 

or a carload 
for delivery 


one 
I S ation 
farm 
Write or Phone 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 





Jefferson County Holsteins 
ws. heifers and bulls elth 

a car ad 
Wis I * is 
cattle from 


om ans services 


registered ades—one 


he : Free fiel 


JEFFERSON COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 





Srade and Purebred Holsteins 


Iman serv 
1CHLAND county HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. c. VicToR GoOD- 


Secretary 
LONE ROCK, wis. 





Medsker Farms 


Cordially Welcomes You 
to visit their cattle at Illinois, In- 
diana and Kentucky State Fairs. 
We have several bull calves from 
proven sires and high record dams 
with real type. These calves are 
priced reasonable and we invite 
your inquiry. 

MEDSKER FARMS 
Sullivan Indiana 











BORN TO SHOW... 
.-- BRED TO SHOW 


“King Best"—was born 1-15-51—just 
right for the Junior Yeariing class next 
year 

49 All-American 
50 All-American 
grandsire is a 


His sire is a brother to 
“Lady Gloria” (dam of 
“Commander™) His 
brother to ‘SO All-American “Sady.” 
His own dam a 2X 5212 fat producer 
with a G22 Junior 3 year old daughter 
Write for price, details and pedigree 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibol, Mo 














SORRY, but we're ov? of 
SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 
See us now for your future herd sire. 

Gull Calves tor Sale or tease 

FOOTHILLS HOLSTEIN FARM, Papillion, Neb. 





ATTRACTIVE CALF BACKED BY 
EXCELLENT PRODUCTION AND 
TYPE 


An excel! 
sual pr 


ent prospect for herd 
mn and type. Car 
r T s sires as Carnation Gov 
, r Imperia > sein F ~ Or Admiral 
‘ ‘ F oe Agair Jonabell King. Seven near 
‘ ed dame everage 702 fat 
s six nearest tested dams average 365d 866 
5.000 Milk 
faughter of Dunloggin Fol) 
> Pat 9.904 Milk, 2X 
ractively priced. Pull information oD request 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


For Sale £.T. 427 
sire backed by ur 


blood of « 


am. « * Os 





SONS OF PROVEN SIRES AVAILABLE 


Bourke Lads 


Admira 


Regal's 33 


{ high preduction 
i Pabst Regal (Ex 
a 


Young bulls carrying Gurke breeding are available te head your herd 


Excetiont 
Proven Sire 


Pabst Regal 
Gold Medal 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


also availiable. Write tor terme. 


Acc. & Neg. 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 





OUTSTANDING on CALF FOR SALE 


GReen MEADOW BURKE ANSWER may be the 
M S 


He ie & very at 
' I Va { Reg t e 7492 


: king fos 
GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


tractive calf, evenly ma 


ng for, to be your next herd 
¢ half and half His sire 
{ Burke. His dam is Green 
yr., 6472 6 yr., testing 
cords and testing over 

t $4 
Elsie, Michigan 


you have been | wok! 








The RAYULMN FARM | 


offers SERVICEABLE aged Ormsby 
bred bulls of Burke blood lines. Herd 
Type Classified—AR and HIR testing 


6420 Lima Center Road 


MANCHESTER, MICHIGAN 








AYRSHIRES 
PNAS TSS) 








IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALF 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. Write 
CORKWELL & PAYNE Mt. Sterting, Ohic 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF 

alt born May 15. De 

that is milking well and trom splendix 
ily. Priced to sell. Write tor pedigree 


GLASS FARM, Box 71, 





am 
STRATH.- 
Port Chester, N. ¥ 


Libertyville, tMinels | 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


The Breed’s Larges? Sole 


NORMANDY FARM 


NORRISTOWN, PA., R. D. 3 
MON. and TUES., SEPT. 3 & 4 


at 11:00 A. M. 


249 HEAD 


Herd Founded 22 yrs. Ago 
and Includes 

115 COWS — 36 BRED HEIFERS 

31 YEARLINGS — 59 HEIFER 

CALVES — 4 BULLS, including 

An Approved Sire 
A Top Imperted Ball 
Seldom, if ever has there been such a 
desirable Ayrshire investment oppor- 
tunity. This practically managed large 
herd is rich in Penshurst Breeding 
has bred 18 Approved Sires and 83 
Approved Dams. 70 daughters of App 
sires sell, and the 3-year-old impérted 
bull has 24 yg. daus. and 4 sons sell- 
ing. Normandy Ayrshires 
splendid reputation 
success in the herds of 
customers 
HEALTH—Herd is T.B. and Bang's 
Acer’d., and Blood Tested within 30 
days. 
FOR CATALOG WRITE 

Ayrshire Seles Service Box 152 Brandon, Vi 


dozens of 





ne 
FRANK LUHRS ©4!FR¥ cow marker 
We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 


Born 8-2-50 Dam « R.H. recor: yrs. 9.817 
Ibs. milk, 404 Ibs m tte ll has the 
backing of 61 tons a k on both sides of 
his Pedigree OREENFIELO FARMS, 3300 8. 
76th St., West Allis, Wisconsin. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Registered bull calves from dams 
producing better than 4007 fat. 


BAN TARA FARMS Hudson, Wisconsin 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


WED., SEPT. 12, AT 12:30 P. M. 
THE PINE CREST FARM 


Annual Ayrshire Heifer Sale will consist of 
16 bred heifers and 20 heifer calves. Many 
outstanding heifers close to calving. Fea- 
turing 3 heifer calves by APPROVED" 
sires This is the nicest group we have 
offered! Calfhood vaccinated and T.B. 
You are invited to attend. Lunch 
available at the sale 
For Catalog Write 
MYRON and RICHARD SEARS 
GRINNELL, [OWA 


La Salle 1456 




















(40 AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


T. B. ACCREDITED — BANG’S VACCINATED 











GLENGARRY LOU 
Grand Champion Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 1950 (Selling) 


GLEN URQUHART DISPERSAL 
August 29th 


At the Farm — BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 





This is a complete dispersal of 
the great Glen Urquhart Ayrshire 
herd. The farm is sold. 
This Ayrshire herd has been built 
up over a period of years through 
the purchase of many of the 
breed's best animals 


also to be 


The herd has been represented at 
the leading shows with outstand- 
ing success. Continuously on herd 
test many most creditable indi- 
vidual and herd test records have 
been made 


A BUYER'S OPPORTUNITY 





Classification Score 88, 21 Ex., 37 Very Good, 13 Good Plus 


MR. & MRS. FOWLER McCORMICK 


Owners 


RAYMOND BROWN 
Manager 











AUCUST 25, 1937 


myrenire Tes Le a4 
tion ona. BL a iw OP Preferred igreed 
bulls; from tested and dams. 
Ay 4 next herd sire come from Carefree; 
et him convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 
New en Indiana 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
FUTURE HERD SIRES 


by Double Approved Sires; from 
tested and classified dams. 


HOOSIERLEA FARMS 





Indiane 











For Sale — Jersey Bull 


WELCOME OXFORD VICTOR 
Born Aug. 9, 1950 - Five Ster 


Sire—Welcome Volunteer, Senior Superior, 
Medal of Merit, 50 daus. 11,042 milk, 619 
fat, 5.6%. Dam—Victorious Merry Molly, 
Very Good, Gold and Silver, ‘‘Ton of Goid,”’ 
from Gold and Silver, **Ton of Gold"’ dam, 
Full sister. Welcome Merry Molly. 2-5-305- 
2x-10,069-543-5.4%. Herd average DHI 1950 
10,009 milk, 534.2 fat, 5.34%, 162 Jerseys. 
Herd health accredited. Write 


HIGH LAWN FARM lenox, Mass. 





Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today’s rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00. 





JERSEYS 





Breed Jerseys— 
“the profit cow” 


$ Mature and calve earlier 
$ Cost less to raise 
$ Are better grazers 
$ Hove best heat resistance 
$ Moke more profit per acre 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. G + Columbus, Obie 


HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


23 Excellents - 33 Very Good. 
20 Silver MeJal Winners. 
5 Geld Medal. 6 Ton of Golds, 
Every Cow On Test. 








A Good Place To Buy A Bull 
With Character Plus Production 


Heauen Hill Qarm 


Box HD Lake Placid Club, New York 











BRIGHAM JERSEYS ... 


More Than 100 Cows On Herd Test Av- 
eraging Up To 616 Lbs. Fat On Twice 
Daily Milking. 10 Years Over 512 Lbe. 
Fat. The Largest Ton of Gold Herd in 
The World Today. 


Write For List Of Gulls For Sale 


VERMONT 
Owner 


ST. ALBANS 
Stablished 1803 
ELSERT &. BRIGHAM, 














JERSEY BULL CALF 


Be mmm May 31, 50 Tattoo S206 by « Jr. Champion 


ys. Price § Write for pedigree. HARM 
JERSEY ‘FARMS, John St., Greenwich, 








@ . te buy high producing Jerseys 
from production tested families will 
come on September 15, North Port- 
lend, Ore. These cre fully tested 
families thet represent notional rec- 
eords and high herd averages. if 
skeptical, wire for catalog and study 
these pedigrees. 
For CATALOGS: 
LINDOW JERSEY FARM 


Independence Oregon 
Auctioneer, Col. Tom McCord, Montgomery, Ala. 














MINNESOTA 


JERSEY SALE 


McLEOD CO. FAIRGROUNDS 
Hutchinson, Minn., Sept. 8th 
50 REGISTERED JERSEYS 


30 cows in milk, most all tested and classi- 
fied. 15 bred heifers. 5 heifer calves. Sev- 
eral of these can only be sold to 4-H or 
F.F.A. members. One outstanding bul! out 
of V.G., Ton of Gold. National Milk Class 
Leader with 20.4032 milk, 8932 fat on 2X 
milking. Many calfhood vaccinated 


Write for Catelog 


IVAN GATES West Liberty, lowe 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 


MORE THAN 100 COWS 
ALWAYS es Test 
The Largest Herd of Standards In The 
World and Headed. o a Bull Battery 
Second te None. 


WE SELL 200 BULLS A YEAR 


Farm Folks Are Our Best Customers. 
Write Be Ain nam 


Biltmore Ga Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














WISCONSIN JERSEY STATE SALE 
PLYMOUTH, WIS. — SAT., SEPT. 15TH 
At Sheboygan County Fair Grounds 
Starting at 12:00 Noon ©.5.T. 

60 HEAD — of WISCONSIN'S BEST conesve 
Selected trom the leading herds of Registered Jer 
seys in the state of Wisconsin. 30 Young Cows 
2 to 8 yrs. of age; 27 Bred and Open Heifers and 
3 Choice Young Bulls. Many Calthood Vaccinated 

All T. B. & Bang’s Tested 
Some of Wisconsin's Best Jerseys Lae yy Ra in 
This Sale. Be on Hand to Get You 
For Catalog of Sale write: 
IVAN WN. GATES, Sale Mgr., West Liberty, fowa 
Auctioneer—-Robert Seitz, Waukesha, Wis. 





SINCE 1897 


PIXY FARM | 


| Young cows from high producing 
cow families 
—‘‘Dora”’ to Wisconsin Sale, Sept. 15, Ply- 
| mouth, has in 200 days. 6,751 M., 328 F.. this 
lactation. Calve in January to Pixy's Presi 
dent (dam Excellent, 4 lactations total 2.521 
F.. Her dam d@ maternal granddam each 
sbove 2,000 F. in 4 consecutive lactations | 


to Minnesota Sale, Sept. 8, Hutch 
2-year-old calving this fall to Pixy's 
Backed by 3 


inson 
Lochinvar (dam has 1,08] F.). 
ration cow family, sired by Storrs Blonde 
Ws Spitare with index of 9.686 M., 494 F 
ioe S. KELLY - DAVID KELLY 
Wisconsin 


| ‘Beauty 


BRYN MAWR FARM Consigns to 
MINNESOTA JERSEY SALE 
HUTCHINSON, MINN.,, SEPT. 8th 
Blonde Priscitia Primrose, tested and classed very 
good. 4 years old. Sryn Mawr Fontaine, bred heit- 
er trom tested and classified dam. Gryn Mawr 
Priscitia, heifer calf from 500 Ibs. classified dam. 
Only 4-H member or FFA m buy calf, 

All Three Caifhood Vv 
Write For Catalog tvan Gates, West Liberty, tows 
FRANK B. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


ILLINOIS JERSEY STATE SALE 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS —— FRIDAY, SEPT. 14 
At University Farm—Starting at 12:00 Neon 
C. Daylight Saving Time 
60 Heed — REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE 
Selected from the best herds tn Illinois. 30 
Choice Young Cows, 30 and Open 
Heifers. Many Calfhood Vaccinated. All 
T.B. and Bang's Tested. 
PLAN NOW ON BUYING SOME OF ILLINOIS’ 
BEST JERSEYS 
For Catalog of Sale write 
IVAN WN. GATES, Sale Mgr., West Liberty, lowe 
Auctioneer—-Gien Weikert, Springfield, Ohio 


DAIRY COWS AND HEIFERS 
Can furnish Choice High Grade Springer and Fresh 
Cows. Mostly Jerseys. Also Bred and Springer heit- 
ers. Youngerheifers. PLAIN VIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo., Phone 2-4090. 











There is a Golden Sunset 3-8 (Better Butter Bred) 
BULL or BULL CALF fit to head your herd 
Rich in either imported or Biltmore blood lines 
Prices right Satisfaction Guaranteed. Send for 

ENNIS STOCK AND DAIRY FARM, 








661 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Backed by'type breeding and records. We are of- 
fering for sale sons of our herd sires Meadow 
Lodge King's Duke and R. Lane's Proud King. 
Sires’ dams have records from 614 to 926 fat 
Also some choice heifers Write today for full 
information 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. HM. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, 


PLAN FOR THE FUTURE OF 
YOUR HERD 


by selecting a son of 
Curtiss Candy Levity Hero—Undefeated Jr. Ch. 
Twice Gr. Ch. “46-7 AR dau, 6 dau, Classified; 
2E-35V(-1A-dau. inclade—Ist 2 yr. old, Sr. & Gr 
Ch. & Best Uddered cow-—-Wis. Minn. ‘50-—ist 2 
yr. old NDS ‘50-——lst Get Wis. “50 
“Looking Forward With Lookout Valley” 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Guernsey Bulls For Sale 


Offering a few young bulls, out of high 

roducing dams, sired by Curtiss Candy 
Fiester Colonel and Glacial Meads Splendor 
Winner. Also a choice lot of bred and open 
heifers. Write for sales list and Information. 


KLODE FARMS Eagle, Wisconsin 
R. 0. SCHECK, maR. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come te Wisconsin for 

We know most of the breeders in y . 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay 
Y BREEDERS ASS'N. 
Otte C. Kline, Seoretary 














Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. 








HERD SIRE PROSPECTS 


Sired by McDonald Farms King's Dairyman (sire, 
Myhaven King and out of McDonald Farms Dat- 
fodil, 602 Ibe. butterfat G1 

Royal Dairyman (sire, Doug 

and out of Rockingham 

terfat Jr. three-year-old). These 

out of cows with good type and production. Priced 
to sell. Write now for sales list and information 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 





BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 
Can be obtained free from 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








GUERNSEYS 








lOWA JERSEY STATE SALE 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA — FRIDAY, SEPT. 21 
At Hawkeye Downs—Starting at 12:00 Noon 
60 Head—Registered Jerseys—50 Young cows; 27 
Bred and Open Heifers and 3 choice Young Bulls. 
Selected from leading herds in lowa. Many Call- 

hood Vaccinated. All T.B. and Bang's Tested 
For Catalog write 
IVAN WN. GATES, Sale Mgr., West Liberty, towa 











Pleasant View Jersey Farm 
CONSIGNS WORLD'S RECORDS DELIGHT, 
Jan. 7, 1951, to the (OWA STATE 
Cedar Rapids, towa, Sept. 21, 1951. 
Brampton W. R. Lord Clair, Soon to be 
Superior sire on hie first 10 unselected daughters 
with a rating of 575 ibs. fat. Dam: Double X 
Delight Cl Very good with several records over 
500 Ibs. fat in 305 days 2X 











AABARAX BONITA OF OZ, "VG" is the iat 
dtr. of AABARAX OF OF (Jerseydom's Ist 7- 
Star son of a 7-Star Superior Sire, ZANTHRA 
OF OZ) to complete her 2nd lactation: 
Age Oasys Milk ~ Fat 
1-19 «268 
30 305 
Dam of SONITA’S REMUS REX OF OZ in 
Texas, at Jerry Post's, Como, Texas 

A. Lewis Oswald, John CC. Oswald 
ROTHERWOOD - Land of Oz 


Hutchinson, Kansas 














MARELYN JERSEYS 


OrrEerR PRODUCTION BRED BULL FOR SALE 
ADY FOR SERVICE 
His dam, oaune Volunteer Maid 1268451, class- 
ified Very Good, recenty finished another good 
record of 544 pounds fat actual in 305 days. She 
has an Excellent Gold Medal full sister and an 
Excellent Superior Sire full brother. He is sired 
by our Five Star Excellent Sparkling Royal Ox- 
ford who will soon qualify as a Superior Sire. 
Write Alvin K. Ringe. Mgr. for Extended Pedigree 
MARELYN JERSEY FARM, Wadeworth, titincis 











New Guernsey Book FREE 


Send for new 20-page,"“Own Guernseys in 

1951" — detailed information on bettering 

your income with Guernsey cattle and pre- 

mium-priced GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 

Don't delay — it's FREE! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
152 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? e have many out of 
800. or 900 Ib. dams reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
World's Greatest Pro- 
Prices reasonable 








yourself. The 

duction Herd 
IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 

AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 














FOR SALE: Galliant Beauty Boy 
BORN FEBRUARY 1951 

Sire: & proven son of Douglaston Lady Augusta 
and McDonald Farms Distinction and maternal 
brother to 4 Excellent Cows Dam made 15344 
487 Jr2 365C and her full sister made 13482-684 
Sré4 365C. From « great producing cow family 
A choice individual Also a few well bred heifers. 

TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 
Smithville Flats New York 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds 


t 
sev BREEDERS’ ASSN., 





Fert Atkinson, 








QUALITY GUERNSEYS 


Registered and Grade Fomates of All Ages 
and Registered Bulis 
Come direct to breeders to buy. Several hun- 
dred herds to select from. Fieidman will as 
sist you. TB and Bang's tested. Official Calf 
hood Vaccination Program in this County 
WAUKESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BREED. 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, Box 14, Waukesha, Wis. 














GUERNSEY BULLS Serviceable Age 
Sired by McDonald Farms King Loyal whose dam 
has 758 Ibs. fat. Good color, nice individuals, ORE 
HILL FARM, Richard W. Rundell, Livingston, 
Wisconsin 





PROOF OF QUALITY!! 

Rich in Green Meadow and Levity Blood 

Qur large number of repeat sales 

Our championships at many shows 

Fifteen years of continuous testing and 
selecting 


(We now have very 
er bulls available.) 


BRANODTJEN FARMS, Farmington, 


GUERNSEY BULL FOR, SALE 


This is a very good calf born June 14, 1950. Bire 
Curtiss Candy Butter Boy. Dem: Delilah of Maple 
Run. On D.H.1.A., she produced 6,314 Ibs mith 
364 tbe. fat, milked 610 times as Jr. 2; 8,106 Ibs 
milk, 467 ibs. fat, milked 576 times, Jr. 3; 8.575 
the. milk, 485 Ibs. fat, milked 610 times, Jr. 4 
Priced to sell Write or phone today—4ALOVO 
KNIGGE, . 3, Kenosha, Wis., Phone Union 
a or 4. P. Barton, A. 1, St. Chartes, 
mM. Phone. st. Chartes 4025-W-1. 


select serviceable and young: 


Minnesota 











GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


From proved sires and high production 

dams at prices you can afford to pay 

Free leaflets on Selective Breeding Pro- 

gram 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Lake Forest, 


Box 552 Tinos 














FOR S Grandsons of Langwater King 

of the Meads and Langwater 
County Squire and out of Bournedale Rex and 
Langwater Africander bred dams 


TOM COOPER FARM Ardmore, Okla. 





85 Guernsey Heifers bred & open 
Jersey and Guernsey springer cx «* for sale. Spe 
cial attention to order buying \. RUSH, 

, Missourl. Phone 6- tees. Night Phone 
151, Rogerevitie, Missouri. 








& T 

Now that our farm is about 
paid for we are dreaming about 
a new house. And we're doing 
something about it.” 

“With the U. S. Defense Bonds 
we're buying, our dream house 
is actually growing ...and grow- 
ing fast. Recause every $750 we 
invest will return $1,000 in just 
ten short years. And we should 
have enough for better farm 
equipment, and a good start for 
the years when we want to take 





it easier 
. . >. 

Now—when your country needs 
your help—is the time to put 
every possible dollar into safe, 
sure Defense Bonds. And while 
you're making your country saf- 
er, you'll be making your own 
personal dreams come true. 


For farm and home improvements 
For farming emergencies 
For the “take-it-easy years and security 


BUY U.S. 
DEFENSE BONDS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


How To Use Your Veterinarian 


Normally a sick animal needs the help of two people, you 
and your veterinarion. Here's how you can do your part. 


by Jolun B. Herrich, D.V.M. 


I IVESTOCK prices are high and 
the value of animals is such 
that they warrant the atten- 

tion of a skilled person if they are 
sick. Therefore, veterinarians are 
very much in demand. There are 
seasonal trends, too. In the spring 
and summer there is more work for 
veterinarians in hog raising areas 
than for veterinarians in dairy areas, 
whose work is usually heavier in the 
fall and winter 

Frequently we hear veterinarians 
say, “If he had only called me on 
time, I might have had a chance to 
save that animal In the last three 
months, after riding with several 
practitioners, I am aware of this 
problem and feel stockmen should 
consider a few points and recognize 
distress in animals in order to give 
a veterinarian a chance to see the 
animal before it is too late 

Veterinarians are human, too. 
They dislike to work all hours of 
the night; work that could have 
been done during the day. In riding 
with a practitioner in southern Iowa 
last month, we answered a farmer's 
call, made at 10:30 p. m., about a 
cow calving. After a 15-mile trip, 
we heard the farmer's story. The 
cow had been in labor since 10:00 
that morning and he just “hated to 
go to bed” leaving the cow in that 
condition. If he had called that aft- 
ernoon, a live calf might have been 
delivered. There are many other 
such incidents, and it isn't always 
the veterinarian’s fault if the ani- 
mal dies. One farmer reported that 
his veterinarian had never lost an 
animal for him. “Doc” replied, “You 
know why; you always recognize the 
sick animals and call me in time.” 

What are some of the things a 
stockman can do to utilize his 
veterinarian most efficiently? A 
list of suggestions, accumulated 
from veterinarians, is as follows: 

Check livestock carefully, watch- 
ing for sick animals—Failure to eat, 
fast breathing, reluctance to move, 
constipation or diarrhea, and abnor- 
mal discharges or swellings are all 
symptoms to watch for. Sudden 
deaths are always alarming, and an 
early post-mortem might reveal a 
disease that can be prevented from 
spreading to the rest of the herd if 
caught in time. Animals that have 
been dead for some time are of lit- 
tle value for a post-mortem. 

Call Dee early—Call your veteri- 
narian early in the morning so that 
he can plan his stop at your place 
on his route. Many times veteri- 
narians report receiving calls from 
farms that they have just passed 
In cases of emergency, this defend- 
er of livestock health will come at 
any hour. 

Describe condition accurately — 
Veterinarians’ office girls, or wives, 
are anxious to receive the complete 
story. They like to know if it is a 
cow calving, or one possessing a re- 
tained afterbirth so they can relay 
to “Doc” whether it is an emergency 
or not. Bloat cases and prolapsed 
wombs are examples of emergency 
calls 

Prepare for the visit—Have the 
animal in a clean stall, confined if 
possible. It is exasperating to a 
busy practitioner to have a farmer 
point to the middle of a pasture to 


the animal to be treated when the 
animal could have been confined. Be 
ready to assist in restraining the 
animal. Many stockmen have pre- 
pared special stocks for cows or 
hogs that require veterinary service 
Veterinarians also like to have 
warm water and a towel available 
it speeds up their work. Also, try 
and be there when the veterinarian 
arrives in order to give an accurate 
history. It is surprising how inac- 
curate some hired men can be and 
how truthful the small boy can be 
Are you a regular client?—It is 
difficult for a veterinarian to be 





If you don't enjoy what you 
have now, how could you be 
happier with more? 











acquainted with the farm conditions 
of a client who “shops.” Select a 
veterinarian and use him; be able 
to call him “my veterinarian.” He 
then will know you and your live- 
stock. It saves him time and en- 
ables him to do a better job for you. 
A client who has been a steady, re- 
liable customer is apt to receive 
better service in the veterinarian’s 
busy and full agenda. Some veteri- 


narians also report that men who 
pay their bills are given preference! 
Is this not natural? 

Follow directions—Many, 
calls could be prevented and 
stock lost if preventive measures 
were practiced. Follow the advice 
of your veterinarian in caring for 
the animal. Often nursing an ani- 
mal is of more value than all the 
drugs a man can give 

Avoid home treatments—Too often 
animals are drenched, for a variety 
of ailments, only the drench goes 
into the animal's lungs. All types 
of treatment should be avoided for 
an animal that has symptoms of 
rabies. Many times the treatment 
that is given is far more disastrous 
than the disease itself. Don't give 
treatment or medicines unless you 
know what you are doing. Many of 
them are harmful: 

These are some factors that will 
be of help to your veterinarian dur- 
ing the rush season. Remember, if 
he is a bit late in getting to your 
farm, he probably worked until mid- 
night the night before. Also, even 
with all his skill and learning, he 
can't save all animals. To save a 
high percentage of them he is going 
to need your cooperation. Let's give 
“Doc” a break 


many 
less 





The FBI Wants This Man 


leland Frank Felich, FBI No. 30,262 


HE Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has asked dairy farmers 
throughout the United States to 
be on the lookout for Leland Frank 
Felch. Felch, whose criminal record 
dates back to 1922, specializes in ob- 
taining farm machinery and farm 
stock through false representation 
and the use of fraudulent checks. 

He has repeatedly victimized loan 
companies, banks, and farmers 
throughout Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, 
and Washington. The federal offense 
charge grew out of a swindle al- 
legedly perpetrated by Felch who had 
represented himself to be an em- 
ployee of the U. S. government. In 
addition, Felch is wanted by local! 
authorities in several states. 

Felch was last in custody in Spo- 
kane, Wash., in May 1948. FBI in- 
vestigation has placed Felch in North 
Dakota and Montana as late as Oc- 
tober 1950 

This man uses many aliases in- 


cluding Kenneth Clamby, Leo Felch- 
er, Joe Finch, Lee R. Fisher, Lee 
Fletcher, John Friday, Harold Gil- 
more, Francis M. Hogan, James R. 
Martin, W. J. Miller, Frank 
Frank Ryan, and many others 

Felch is described, as follows: Age 
61, born February 8, 1890, Oakdale, 
Wisconsin; height, 5 feet, 5% inches 
weight, 149 pounds; build, medium: 
hair, brown, greying; eyes, brown, 
sometimes wears thick lens eyeglass- 
complexion, dark; race, white; 
nationality, American; occupations, 
farmer, mechanic, laborer, taxicab 
driver and operator, gas station op- 
erator; scars and marks, tattoo “Bor- 
der Service 1916” on right arm: re- 
marks: persuasive talker; may be ac- 
companied by a woman. Felch is re- 
ported to be armed and dangerous, 
and to have suicidal tendencies 

Any information which may assist 
in the apprehension of Felch should 
be promptly furnished to the nearest 
office of the FBI. 


Rose, 


es; 
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Veterinary Column 


J. W. BAILEY, D.V.M. 








Shipping Fever 


The cause of shipping fever in cat- 
tle is generally believed to be a germ 
called Pasteurella boviseptica which 
ordinarily exists in animals without 
doing them any harm at all. It seems 
able to attack only when given a 
chance by exposure or exhaustion, 
but once shipping fever gets started 
in a herd it quickly becomes capable 
of spreading and affecting cattle that 
are in the best of condition 

Recovered animals may then act 
as perfectly healthy-looking carriers, 
and account for many shipping fever 
outbreaks when they are imported 
into susceptible herds. Healthy ani- 
mals that are on the road may pick 
up germs from other beasts, or in 
trucks, stock cars, and fair pavilions. 
Germs may be brought to farms on 
the shoes and automobiles of careless 
visitors like and stock- 
buyers 


salesmen 


Signs of Trouble 


Evidence of trouble usually starts 
with a single animal showing a high 
fever and signs of breathing trouble. 
Within a few days additional cases 
are likely to appear. Affected ani- 
mals feed and drop off to 
nothing in milk production. Droopi- 
ness and diarrhea are common symp- 
toms and the high fever may cause 
calves to be aborted 

The first animals to 
likely to die quickly if 
but a fair percentage of 
can be expected in those that come 
down with the disease later 


The 


refuse 


sicken are 
untreated, 
recoveries 


treatment of advanced 
is not too satisfactory, but various 
sulfas given directly into the blood 
stream sometimes give miraculous 
recults when supplied early Anti- 
hemorrhagic serum may also do some 
good, and the same thing is true of 
penicillin a million units or 
more at a 


cases 


giver 
time 

The services of a veterinarian are 
highly desirable in shipping fever 
outbreaks, for there’s a lot at stake 
when this highly contagious disease 
hits a cow barn and a penny saved 
may mean a thousand dollars lost 
Sick animals should be completely 
isolated from others whenever possi- 
ble, and extreme care used to pre- 
vent the carrying of germs to other 
animals. 


How to Prevent an Outbreak 


Prevention is made up of three 
parts. In case of an outbreak, prem- 
ises should be thoroughly disinfected 
to kill dangerous germs that may 
persist to affect cattle much later 
A great deal of caution will have to 
be used when animals are pur- 
chased and brought into the herd 
Such individuals are best isolated for 
at least thirty days before being al- 
lowed to mingle with others 


new 


Animals that are being moved 
should be protected with either vac- 
serum injections. 
Vaccine or bacterin must be given 
two weeks before shipping 
it takes that long for im- 
develop following their 
use. The advantage of these prod- 
ucts lies in the fact that they give 
protection for about a year. On the 
other hand, serum immediate 
protection, but it only lasts for about 
two weeks. Vaccination is best left 
in the hands of a veterinarian in or- 
der to insure proper dosage and sat- 
isfactory results. 


cine, bacterin, or 


at least 


time, since 
munity to 


gives 


INFECTED QUARTER 


I have a three-year-old Jersey 
that freshened with her second calf 
in mid-March. During her dry pe- 
riod she received a slight injury near 
the end of one teat. When she 
freshened she was extremely hard 
to milk out of that quarter and in 
a short time it was impossibie to 
milk her. Our lecal veterinarian ad- 
vised using a milk needle, which we 
did. 

In about a month she began 
showing clots in her milk again and 
in the last two weeks I have given 
a total of 10 tubes of aureomycin. 
The cow will respond beautifully 
until about the third or fourth day 
after treatment is stopped. 

Would she stand a better chance 
of clearing up that quarter if I 
should dry it off and then treat it 
several times during the time she is 
dry? If I should dry it off now, 
what would be her chances of fresh- 
ening with it alright next time? 

Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. E. 8. T. 

In our opinion you will be better 
off to get rid of the infection in the 
quarter instead of drying her off. 
With infection active it's sometimes 
pretty hard to dry off a quarter 
without causing udder damage 

Since your home treatment hasn't 
checked the infection we would 
suggest that you have a veterinarian 
treat the quarter, for there are oth- 
er drugs available besides penicillin 
and aureomycin. Without knowing 
what kinds of bacteria are causing 
trouble, we can't recommend treat- 
ment. 

If you should be successful in get- 
ting the quarter dried off without 
ruining it, the cow would have 
about a 50-50 chance of freshening 
the next time with a sound udder. 


FOR SELF-SUCKING COWS 

Can you help us find a solution 
for breaking one of our good cows 
from sucking herself? 

River Forest, Tl. W. G.N. 

In cases where the habit is well 
established it is doubtful if any- 
thing will permanently cure the self- 
sucking habit However, you can 
try the following 

1. Various types of muzzles that 
fit over the cow's nose and jab her 
udder when sucking is attempted 

2. Putting a bull ring through the 
nose. Another may be attached to 
the first one as well as lengths of 
chain, boards, tin, etc., to interfere 
with sucking 

3. Putting a halter on the cow 
and a web belt around the body just 
back of the fore legs. A stick of 
suitable length can then be placed 
between the legs and fastened at the 
ends to the halter and belt to pre- 
vent turning the head to the sides 

4. Different kinds of bits fastened 
in the mouth. One may be made 
out of a piece of half-inch pipe with 
several holes bored clear through 
it. Theoretically the cow sucks air 
instead of milk Requires daily 
cleaning 

5. An udder support that covers 
the entire udder. 
rings fastened in the un- 
of the tongue to prevent 
around teats 


6. Hog 
der side 
cupping it 

7. Keeping her inside in the stan- 
chion 

We hope one of these methods 
may be of value to you. 
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Ask your druggist for these 
2 proved treatments 


for MASTITIS 





NOTE THE THOROUGH DISPERSION OF 
SQUIBB OINTMENT IN A TREATED QUARTER 


SQUIBB PENDISTRIN* 


Each tube of Squibb PENDISTRIN contairs 100,000 units of 
penicillin plus 100 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin. This potent combi- 
nation of antibiotics makes PENDISTRIN especially effective for 
nearly all kinds of mastitis cases—and particularly those caused by 
Staphylococci. PENDISTRIN is stable, non-irritating, won’t discolor 


milk. It comes in the “instant-use” tube—requires no refrigeration. 


SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 


This is now a 3-year success in treating 9 out of 10 cases of mastitis 
(those caused by Streptococcus Agalactiae). Millions of cases have 
been successfully treated. This product is stable, non-irritating, 
won't discolor milk. Write for special literature on PENDISTRIN 
and PENICILLIN OINTMENT. E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary 
and Animal Feeding Products Division, Dept. HD-8, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


*Trademark of E. R. Squibb & Soms 


SQUIBB 





You can be the 
Champion corn husker 
with an... 


LEADING THE PROGRESS PARADE IN MODERN HAR. 
VESTING MACHINERY THE MM SELF-PROPELLED 
UNI-HARVESTOR CONVERTS TO A PICKER-HUSKOR 
INCLUDES THE SUPERIOR FEATURES THAT HAVE MADE 
MM HUSKORS SUCH OUTSTA ™ 


ACHINES 
EASAY Be. TO A UNIL-COMBINE TO LOWER 
ACHINERY COSTS ON EVERY FARM 


MINMEAPOLIS MOLINE . 


| x; 


MODERN MACHINERY 





Pick, husk and clean up to 25 acres of corn a day with the 
MM 2-row, up to 13 acres with the MM 1-row Huskonr. It 
used to take 12-18 hand huskers to do that! Now you can 
cut the work out of corn picking with these MM Husxors 
that are built to get ALL your crop. They're smooth-running, 
easy-pulling MopERN MAcHINEs that can save you more 
corn husk more acres per day and cut your labor costs 
with their outstanding capacity. 

MM picker design gives you whole, clean ears practically 
eliminates shelling in the field Five-position floating snouts 
guide e ven the strung-out down stalks into gathering chains, 
(6 on 2-row and 3 on 1-row machines). Chains guide ALL the 
stalks into longer, specially designed MM snapping rolls 
Husked corn elevators on both MM Huskors are on the 
back 

FASTER, EASIER, SMOOTHER HUSKING 
Spring-tension safety clutch gives MM Huskors automatic 
protection against breakage in case operator strikes an 
obstacle. Sealed roller and thrust bearings on all principal 
drives. Steel power take-off drive gears operate in con- 
tinuous oil bath 

All controls are within easy reach. Without leaving the 
seat, you can change the trailing distance of your wagon to 
keep load evenly distributed. Huskor Hitcues fit wide or 
narrow tread tractors. MM Uni-Matic Power is available 
to give you finger-tip hydraulic control of picking height. 


LONGER 


6-inch snapping rolls on the MM Huskors 
get the high ears and low ears. To prevent shelling in the 
field, only the lower 18-inches of the MM Snapping Rolls are 
grooved. Snapped ears fall automatically into elevator. 
Spring-operated stop prevents snapped corn from falling 
to the ground 


Extra long 531% 


You get greater capacity and better cleaning with the MM 
Huskors. Full-length metal, and rubber-coated rolls husk 
faster, more efficiently under all husking conditions. (There 
are twelve rolls 36 inches long on the 2-row 6 metal and 
6 rubber—and eight rolls 27 inches long on the 1-row 
metal and 4 rubber.) Feeder apron above the husking bed is 
adjustable 

Invest in your farming future. SEE your MM Dealer now 


Quality Control IN MM FACTORIES ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD 


FOR FIELD EFFICIENCY THAT WILL MAKE YOUR NEIGH. 

bane TALK, IT'S THE MM 2-ROW HUSKOR. LONGER 

APPING ROLLS GET THE HIGH EARS AND THE LOW 

tans, TOO. 5-POSITION FLOATING SNOUTS FEED 

EVEN THE DOWN AND OUT-OF-LINE STALKS INTO 
GATHERING CHAINS. 


MORE HUSKING ROLLS OF ae-y ANO RUBBER — 
LONGER ING ROLIS—GET ALL THE CROP THAT 
CAN BE SAVED, PROVIDE GREATER CAPACITY, 
CLEANER HUSKING. 


Pinot sandgeda 


ORIGINAL MM CLEANING FAN 1S REGULAR EQUIP- 

MENT ON THE HUSKORS. ADJUSTABLE SHUTTER DI- 

RECTS — oy BLAST RIGHT THROUGH THE CORN SO 
fT FALLS INTO YOUR WAGON— CLEANER’ 


cits MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MIinNEAPOLIES 


1, 


MINNESOTA 





